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Thirty Years at 
Institute Work 


By C. D. Lyon. 


In all my experience I have never 
been treated with actual discourtesy 
by an audience, or rather by part of it, 
but twice both times in western states, 
and both times by a dozen or two 
young men who thought that they were 
doing something smart. 

The first time I was talking on the 
Home Garden, and I noticed that just 
after I began to talk, the chairman 
of the meeting left the room, but I 
kept on talking for a few minutes, 
when a chorus of laughter came from 
the back of the room. I stopped the 
talk and when I began again the laugh- 
ing began again, but the next time 
I began to talk I thanked the audience 
for the courteous and gentlemanly 
treatment accorded me, picked up my 
hat and went to the_hotel. 

The next day I was to taliseagain, 
and when a few prominent farmers 
called on me at the hotel I told them 
of the occurrence, and said that so 
far as I was concerned, that the insti- 
tute was at an end. In about half an 
hour four young men called on me, 
and I never before or since heard 
young men make as humble an apol- 
ogy as those fellows did, and they 
wound up by asking the “honor of es- 
corting me to the hall,” where I never 
held a better session. 

The other time things did not turn 
out as well. Half a dozen young men 
on the back seats kept their hats on, 
and about every three minutes they 
took a fit of coughing as if they all 
had whooping cough. The chairman 
had no control over them, and the 
meeting, which was a small one, ad- 
journed, but the editor of the local 
paper had taken the matter up, and 
five young men, after receiving the 
worst lecture I ever heard a police 
magistrate give, got a fine, “$10 and 
the costs, and you all stand committed 
until fine and costs are paid.” 

At a certain county seat in Missouri, 
one of those most remote from a rail- 
road, Colonel Waters and I held a 
corn show in 1903, and through an er- 
ror in the work of a secretary, the ex- 
hibit of a certain man who had ten 
of the largest ears of corn I ever 
saw was overlooked. The owner of 
the corn had brought it twelve miles 
mule back, and after the awards were 
made, he went up to the Colonel and 
asked him to tell him why I, who had 
judged the exhibit, had given first 
prize to a ten-ear sample not nearly as 
large as his own. This brought out 
the error in the entry book, and I 
got up to announce the fact, telling 
the people that much as we regretted 
the matter, we would be obliged to re- 
vise the awards, when the man who 
had taken first prize under the mis- 
take raised a row. The prize was $5, 
if I mistake not, and he swore that if 
the State could not send out men who 
could say a thing and stick to it, he 
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would sue the corn show for the $5, | 
but the next day he had cooled down | 
and apologized for his hasty words. | 

These incidents are given to show! 
what a man who has been before the | 
public for many years has to contend 
with, but, in my experience, I find ten 
thousand men who are true gentle- 
men to one who is not. 

The late Ben Kingsley of Nebraska | 
was one of the best posted horseman 
I ever knew, and in an evening talk 
he used to make, gave the story of 
the evolution of the horse, as traced 
in fossil remains, from the diminutive 
eohippus on down through the fossils 
as shown in various museums. the 
world over. I heard the talk a dozen 
times and it always was new to me, but 
at one meeting Ben roused the ire of 
some fellow who believed “from kiver 
to kiver,” and that fellow wrote the 
superintendent, urging that “infiddles 
and onbelievers” be kept from before 
the people. Kingsley, who was a strict 
churchman, got the letter, and it was 
a never-ending source of amusement to 
him. 

But I was once of a party of insti- 





tute lecturers, before a superintendent | 
to show him what we could do in the| 
way of talk, when a man who had been 
a college teacher, in outlining his talk 
on soils, mentioned “the action of gla- 
ciers, millions of years ago.” “The 
boss” called him to order at once, and 
told him that no “millions of years 
goes, for the good old Book tells us 
that the world was made in six days.” 
I do not like to tell this, but the peo- 
ple of one state at least, had that man 
as State Superintendent of institutes 





for two years. 


GRANDIN (MO.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: This great 
paper gets more and more the brother- 
ly love mixed up between the farmers 
of this great country in which we 
now live, it brings many minds to won- 
der what will be next. I see in last 
week’s paper a friend that has taken 
an off-hand shot at my dictation, that 
the man suggests that four litters of 
pigs to be an impossibility in 12 
months, and that in so doing that he 
would have to have a good boar and 
a pregnant sow and an incubator. I 
have a very poor education and don’t 
understand things just as I might, but 
I would like to see the color of my 
friend’s hair that was born in eastern 
Tennessee in the year of 1856 and emi- 
grated to the southeast part of Mis- 
souri in 1860. He was quite a man to 
emigrate in 4 years after his birth, 
and went to clearing up land and mak- 
ing rails among the wild cats and pan- 
thers, and he didn’t say, but I’ll bet 
my old hawk bill pruning knife that 
the mosquitoes were more of a pest to 
this immigrant than all the varmints 
that roved the woods in that day and 
time. My friend surely did not think 
that one boar would be able to run 
this wonderful sow with her incubator 
combined. Certainly not, it would re- 
quire a regiment of boars to complete 
such an invention. Just read the book 
of Revelations and see what it says. 

This January 28th weather cloudy, 
threatening rain. Have had some real 
bad weather and had to content our- 
selves around the fire. Had an awful 
icy time, some orchards almost ruin- 
ed all on account of the owners’ neg- 





ligence and what I call own careless- 
ness from lack of pruning and cutting 
back as they should be. Only three 
small limbs were broken from my or- 
chard of over 500 fine thrifty bearing 
trees of all varieties of fruit. Peaches 
are all right yet and in good condition; 
strawberries are.not hurt any yet and 
plants looking fine. Blackberries are 
in good condition. 

I see in the Globe-Democrat where 
they lost their oranges in California 
in spite of their fires to heat their or- 
chards, that orchard heating is all 
bosh. That reminds me of a preacher 
who used to preach here at Grandin. 
He set out a patch of strawberries 
in town in a very low place. I am the 
only man now living here that raises 
many berries and I will say this, God 
being my helper, I have had very good 
success. I was in town one day with 
some strawberries and I sold this 
preacher some, and he says to me: “I 
am putting out a patch of strawberries 
in my garden, how do you think they 
will do here where I live?” I said: 
“I don’t think they will -o .well.here. 
where you live.” He wanted to know 
why and I did him it is very low 
here where you live and I think the 
frost will kill them when they are in 
bloom, and then he said: “I will cover 
titm up. Did you ever try that?” \I 
said, “No, I always cultivate my ber- 
ries all through the summer and that 
is all that is required for my part; 
then they are up to God Almighty, and 
if it is His will to take them from 
me they are His. I never cover any- 
thing up from God Almighty. He has 
said that he that maketh a living by 
the sweat of his brow shall reap and 
shall not want. Then let us not think 
that we will run God’s part, if we 
only run our own we will do well.” 

Another little incident occurred here 
in town with another preacher. He 
was trying to do his own blacksmithing 
and couldn’t get the right heat on his 
iron and he come to town to take a few 
lessons from a professional blacksmith 
and while he was standing around 
watching this smith blow his forge, it 
was very warm that day, and this 
preacher was wiping sweat for the mis- 
chief, and he said: “Why is it you are 
right over that hot fire and don’t 
sweat any, and here the sweat is just 
pouring off of me.” 

The smith stoped and said: “I am 
acclimated for the next world and you 
are not, so you had better begin to 
make preparations.” G. W. J. 





THE LIVE STOCK SHORTAGE. 





Farms generally speaking are under- 
stocked and this condition largely con- 
tributes to the high cost of beef. 
Farms are also short.of labor and they 
cannot ever be put in their most prof- 
itable condition with this lack. Land 
must be properly drained, systematic 
rotation of crops, proper feeding of 
animals on the farm and the return of 
farm manures to the soil as well as 
the supplying of lime or phosphorus 
are essential to permanency in agri- 
culture. 
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THE NODULE ON LEGUMES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The 
statement appears in your paper from 
(what I infer) a professor in the Mis- 
souri Agricultural College, placing the 
nodule bacteria in the same class with 
other nitrogen gathering bacteria. | 
don’t believe your paper has any inter- 
est in concealing the facts on that 
point. I assume you are impartial. 
That evidence can be presented in a 
very small space and we want to ask 
you to allow it and we want to ask 
the professor to present it. We don't 
want what it did when on the plant 
but what it did off the plant. It is 
what it did off the plant that would 
entitle it to be classed as a nitrogen 
gatherer, and in a class with those 
named. We want the success and 
failure both given, and see if on the 
average there is anything left. 

When Wilfaith and Hebreigel made 
that claim it was without a detailed 
study of the entire field of legumes. 
The Agricultural Department has come 
to a study of the velvet vean, probab'y 
the most riotous growing legume 
known. We copy from page 217, year 


book of 1910: “It is true that the 
ecyeadaceae (the bacteria inhabiting 
the velvet bean) has no agricultural 
significance. Whatever value they 


may have for present investigation 
will be comparative and will depend 
upon the possibility of learning ‘the 
role which they played in the mainte- 
nance of the nitroge nsupply. 

Here is an admission from Keller- 
man that we do not know the role the 
bacteria performed in the _ nitrogen 
supply, and it comes after 20 years’ 
study. If the evidence sustained the 
professor’s idea who placed the nodule 
bacteria in the class with true nitrogen 
gathering bacteria, there never could 
have been a dissenting voice and it 
would have been unnecessary to have 
passed it over all dissenters hy popu- 
lar vote. The claim of the professor 
is not supported by any evidence that 
would entitle the claim to be called 
a scientific fact and he probably knows 
that. It is not a nitrogen problem. 
but a protein problem that is solved 
with sulphur. W. H. ARNOLD. 


BOYS’ CORN CLUB CONTEST. 

Boys’ Corn Club Contests, started a 
few years ago by Secretary Wilson 
through the Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
have become so successful and popu- 
lar -in the South that the movement 
has become national in character. A 
recent circular of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, is an interesting contribution 
to the subject. 

“The national corn club is an im- 
portant factor,” says the circular, “in 
directing rural boys to the business of 
farming as a profitable and noble pro- 
fession. The boys are needed for the 
efficiency of the farm and their work 
and leadership must be had if Ameri- 
can agriculture is to keep step with 
the march of civilization.” 

In connection with organizing and 
directing clubs the circular says: for 
its main interest the promotion and 
encouragement of the regular club 
work. The premium should represent 
the greatest need and interest of the 
corn-club membership; it must teach 
the broad viewpoint of the club work 
and encourage both members and lead- 
ers to be progressive and constructive 
in their work, and it should serve to 
increase the club members’ interest 
and respect for farm life. 

“Club leaders, county superintend- 
ents, teachers, and others interested in 
promoting agricultural and rural-home 
interests should lose no opportunity 
to have club exhibits and interests 
recognized effectively at county, dis- 
trict, and State fairs. County farmers’ 





institutes, short courses, and teachers 
associations are excellent mediums for 


promoting the club work, and an ex- 
hibit of club products, special con- 
tests, essays, and general discussons 
on phases of the work should occupy | 
some place and time during the regular 
session.” 
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MEXICAN FRUIT FLY. 





The fact has been determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture that an | 
injurious insect known as the Mexican | 
fruit fly (Trypeta ludens), new to and | 
not heretofore widely prevalent and | 





s; damages no corn roots; enlarges yield 


Towers’ Cultivator stirs every inch of ground between the rows; 
\\ makes a dust mulch—to retain moisture and furnish liquid food 


prevents “‘firing 
maturity of corn, cotton, potatoes, etc., will result if 
your 1913 cultivator has the name 


“TOWER” on the tongue 


Lighter draft on team; easier to manage—a boy can do it. 
Send a postal for our free ‘Treatise on Corn Culture.’” 


J.D. TOWER & SONS CO., Sth St., Mendota, Ill. 





face System 





preserves crop roots; slaughters weeds; 
” of corn. Increased yield, earlier 








distributed within and throughout the 








United States, exists in the Republic 
of Mexico. | 
Now, therefore, I, James Wilson, | 
Secretary of Agriculture under author- | 
ity conferred by section 7 of the act! 
of August 20, 1912, known as “The| 
plant quarantine act,’ do hereby de- | 
clare that it is necessary, in order to | 
prevent the introduction into the Unit- | 
ed States of the insect known as the | tow wader the Stark way. 

Mexican fruit fly (Trypeta ludens), to | frait tree ltcratare and statistics. Write today. 
forbid the importation into the United | 

States from the Republic of Mexico of 


quality, Stark Trees al 


don’t you take advantage of our 


Wh 
_ ment? All Advice Fre 


; ence, boiled down, is read 
n’t experiment with fruit trees o 





|={-3-) me) Ol -Te 
koko wm €-7-le 
Four generations of fruit tree wing experi- 
for you absolutely free of charge. 
‘ unknown productiveness, uncertain 
ways pay big. The secret is in Stark Brothers’ per- 


fect method of growing, transplanting, packing and shipping. 


50 Years Ahead of Any Other Nursery in America 


Special Service Depart- 


Write us at once for Stark Year Book, complete 


No. 4, LOUISIANA, MO, 


wv A Recor: of Une Hundred Honorable Successful Fearsin Business 








’ 7 7 . 
Stark Bro S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., R. R. 
the following fruits: Oranges, sweet 


limes, mangoes, achras_ sapotes, 
peaches guavas, plums. 

Hereafter, and until further notice, 
by virtue of said section 7 of the act 
of Congress approved August 20, 1912. 
the importation or entry into the Unit- 


FANCY CLOVER, TI 
KENTUCKY BLU 


cultural varieties is prohibited. 
Done at Washington this 15th day| 


709 Carroll St. - 


Garden and Flower Seeds of Superior Quality. 
Write for Catalogue. 


ed States for any purpose of the fruits JUL PETERSEN SEED & CO 
hereinbefore named and their horti- M. CO. 


MOTHY, RED TOP, 
E GRASS, ETC. 


None Better. 


= St. Louis 








of January, 1913. Witness my hand 
and the seal of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, James Wil- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture. 


SEEDS 


7. 9and 11 South Main St. 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
SAINT LOUIS 





FARM CANNING FACTORIES. 








° Virginia Farms and Homes. 
Free Catalogue of Splendid Bargains. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Farmer, you are the man of all men 
naturally fitted to can your own crops, 
and do so at home using all of the} 








you a home market for 
and profitable employment for all 
your family. Read this: 

“Mr. Thomas M. Brown, Springfield, | 


your crops, 
of | high, is 
¢ capacity for 750 colonies, which it is 
now carrying. The walls around the 
storage room, which is 40x24 feet, are 


Mo. Dear Sir:—I have my canning 

business for 1912 rounded up. Packed |°f Stone masonry, 18 inches thick, 
1,400 cases or 105,600 No. 3 cans to-| Without air chamber. The floor is 
matoes this year. I grew 4 acres my-| Matched lumber laid up from the 


ground; the floor above is double with 


self and bought the rest from my 
neighbors at $8.00 per ton. |paper. A storage room 16x24 feet is 
“I made this year after paying all|cut off on the lower floor. Here are 


expenses for canning and paying for | found four large tanks, made of wood, 
the tomatoes I bought, over $1,800, | tin-lined, each 28x35 inches by 8 feet, 
and feel pretty good over results for |and hold two tons of strained honey. 
a small farmer with small investment | They set up from the floor 2 feet each, 
in your $330 canning outfit. )and are fitted with 11-inch faucets. 
I have in the last 5 years got shed The honey is taken in at the opposite 
of a big mortgage on my farm, paid a end of the building upon the second 
lot of outside debts, improved my farm | floor, which is level with the ground. 
well and stocked it up in good shape/| From here it is conveyed in a 2-inch 
and have money in the bank. Made | spout through a feceiver in the floor, 
it all on your factory. /a distance of 40 feet, to these large 
When I bought it I was a poor man | tanks. 
badly in debt with a family of a wife| A shop or workroom is built in the 
and several small children to care for.| second story above the storage room. 
J. H. Spears.” | The balance of the floor space is used 
If you want to start in the best|for storage. The outside wall above 
business in your reach, write Thos. M.|the stone work is ship lap upon the 
Brown of Springfield, Missouri, for free | studs, 2x4 inches, paper and _ clap- 
booklet. It will give you over 100 tes-| boards. The building has eave spouts, 
timonials with ‘he addresses of the|is neatly painted and cost about $1,000. 
canners writing same, sO you can in- |The ventilation, upon which Mr. Alex- 
vestigate for yourself. lander has spent much time and study, 
He sells his factories on time or 10 | seems complete. A 6-inch stovepipe is 
or 15 per cent of the pack as pay- | placed from the ceiling in the center 
ments until paid for. No chance to|of the bee storage to the chimney 
lose a dollar. He makes 16 sizes for | which is always in operation. As proof 
the farm or large communty, prices | of the efficiency of this scheme for 
$85 to $850. You can own a home or | carrying off moisture, ice had formed 
pay the debt on the one you have if jat the joints in the pipe during the 
you will try. |eold weather just preceding my visit. 


_The Apiary — 





Four trap doors are also cut into 
ithis floor. They are used as supple- 
|mental ventilators. They may be op- 
‘ened more or less to maintain a tem- 
perature as nearly as possible between 
40 degrees and 45 degrees. The hives 








A NOTED BEEKEEPER’S METHODS. 

In Schenectady county, N. Y., W.E.| upon racks 6 inches from the floor. A 
Alexander is a beekeeper of more than | space is left between the hives, and 
local repute. He has recently con-|the individual hive covered with can- 
structed a large house which has all| vas. Examination showed a lively, 
the requirements for scientific bee| healthy condition inside.—H. E. Cook. 











family large enough to work, to help | ; 
you grow and can same. This gives | housing and honey handling. The 


house is built in a bank, two stories | 
24x56 feet, and has a cellar | 


are set four rows deep and five high, | 


SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
grown on our own farm, from the very 
best seed. No one has better seed, and 
no one can afford to sell good seed 
| cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $3.00 per 

bushel, select shelled, $2.50 per bushel. 
| A few bushels of Boone County White, 
|; Same prices. Better order early. 

Cc. D. Lyon, Ri, Georgetown, Ohio. 


Sect orn Reid’s Yellow Dent 





Boone County Whiie 


Strictly pure bred, grown on our own 
|farms from extra choice seed. Quality, 
| good asthe best. We won Ist in Capper 
Corn contest for best single ear in state 
and 1st for best 20 ears at Missouri State 
Corn Show, 1912. Guaranteed to please 
you. Send for samples and prices. 

F. M. RIEBEL & SON, Arbela, Missouri. 





Boone Co. White, Johnson Co. White. 
R. Y. Dent and Leaming crated, $2.50. Shell- 
ed, $2.00. Stored and dried in a modern seed 
; house and thoroughly tested. Shipped on 
| approval. Regenerated Swedish Select Oats. 
Cat. free. OAKLAWN SEED FARM, 
Chatham, Ills. 





SEED CORN. =. 
Reid’s Yellow Dent shelled and graded; 
guaranteed to grow, $1.50 per bushel. Choice 
| timothy seed $2.75 per bushel. John MecDan- 








iel, R. R. No. 6, Box 41, Memphis, Mo. 
| RED, MAMMOTH, ALSYKE. 
| CLOVE BLUE GRASS, TIMOTHY. 
“uu Send for prices and samples. 


| J. V. PROCTOR SEED CO., Monroe City, Mo. 


TOBACCO DUST 
$18 PER TON 


The best fertilizer in the 
world for the orchard or 
| garden. 


John Weisert Tobacco Co, 


| 1120S8.6th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








| Our handsome Seed Catalogue. Send 
your address on a postal today, or for 
| a 2c stamp and the names of two 
| . neighbors, actual 


| see d buyers, catalog and packet Early 
‘une TOMATO Seeds earliest variety 
-own, if sent before March15. Address 

| ~*®8'S SEED STORE, Petl!-. '-~-, 
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The Poultry Yard 








DECEMBER RECORD IN NATIONAL| 2\\\f 


EGG LAYING CONTEST. 


The second National Egg Laying 
Contest at Mountain Grove, Mo., is 
proving much more satisfactory, in 


every particular, than the first contest. 


While many birds are not yet mature, | 


yet every pen had laid some eggs be- 
fore the close of the first month. The 
total for the first six weeks is 5,954 
eggs. The English pen of S. C. White 
Leghorns, No. 2 leads with 263 eggs 
Silver Wyandottes, pen No. 23, is sec- 
ond with 217 eggs. 
pen No. 28, are third with 185 eggs. 
The yield for the first few weeks was 
not equal to that of last year because 
the birds are practically all pullets 
this year, and large numbers of them 
are not mature, but last year large 
numbers of them were hens and laid 
early in the contest and fell off later. 
The yield has increased rapidly each 
week and we are now getting a 33 1-3 
per cent egg yield from the entire 
flock, and still gradually increasing. 

The English Pen of S. C. White Leg- 
horns won the silver cup for December 
with a record of 222 eggs. This pen is 
getting quite a good lead over the oth- 
er pens. They continue to be more 
active than any pen in the contest, 
and are consuming quite a good deal 
more dry mash than the other Mediter- 
ranean varieties. These birds differ 
from the American Leghorns in the 
fact that they have larger combs, tails 
are not well spread and rather high, 
and eyes are not bay in color. They 
are an interesting lot of birds, howev- 
er, and seem to have the ability to lay. 
Their eggs are not of an uniform dead 
white color, like many of our Amer- 
ican strains of Leghorns. 

Our Feeding Test. 

In connection with our egg laying 
contest, we are trying out ten different 
methods of feeding. The birds used 
in this test are one-half Buff Orping- 
tons and one-half White Leghorns. The 
Orpingtons are all of the same breed- 


ing, all pullets, and as near the same | 


age and weight as we could get them. 
The White Leghorns are composed of 
four pullets and one hen in each pen, 
of the same breeding, same age and 
practically same weight. The exact 
method of feeding one of these pens 


will be announced each month. You 
can make note of the formula used 
and watch the results. You can be 


your own judge as to the practicability 
of each method. We expect to also be 
able to determine the most economical 
method for use in this section. 

Scratch Grain Mixture—60 lbs. crack- 
ed corn, 60 lbs. wheat, 40 Ibs. heavy 
white oats, 20 lbs. barley, 10 lbs. kaffir 
corn, 10 lbs. buckwheat, 10 lbs. coarse 
beef scrap. 

Dry Mash Mixture.—200 lbs. coarse 
wheat bran, 100 lbs. corn meal, 100 
lbs. gluten meai, 100 lbs. ground oats, 
75 lbs standard middlings, 50 lbs. fish 
scrap, 50 Ibs. beef scrap, 25 Ibs. low 
grade flour. 

A Norwich Automatic Feeder is used 
for the grain and the birds are allow- 
ed to feed themselves, except during 
the long summer days. It may be 
necessary to close the grain feeder a 
part of the time. The dry mash is 
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Dr. Hess Poultry Pan- 
a-ce-a contains: 
Potassium Nitrate. An 


machic and Appetizer. 
Hyposulphite of Soda. 
An Internal Antiseptic, 
Iron (Sulphate). A Blood 


can be no exagger 


Builder. 
de). A , " 

en On Sue ‘ now when eggs are 
Carbonate of Lime. An 

Antacid and _= she!l p 

forming. a 
Sodium Chloride. An Ap- 

petizer and Cleanser. [, 





Under the supervision of 
Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) the 
above is carefully com- 
vounded and blended, with 
Just enough cerexl meal to 
make a perfect mixture. 


Send ac foz 
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Eliminant. 
Nux Vomica. A Nerve 
Tonic 
Quassia, A Bitter Sto- and our best writers. 


ingredients in any medical dictionary, and besides every 
Hess & Clark preparation is guaranteed. 


Our Proposition:—Feed your hens Poultry Pan-a-ce-aright }}j!"" 


doubt that it has not made your hens lay more eggs and kept ‘ 
them free from disease ata cost of only apennyadayfor YX": 
30 hens—take to the dealer the empty package and he is com- 
pelled to refund your money. 1% Ibs, 25c; mail or express 40c; 
5 lbs. 60c; 12 1bs. $1.25; 25-lb. pail $2.50; except in Canada and 
extreme West. If yourdealercannot supply you, we will. on 
ir. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free. 


PL Your Winter Harvest in Eggs te cate 


ver the cause, remember that 


7 Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


positively tones up the dormant egg organs and takes the hens out of the loafer class and 
makes them lay eggs for market right when prices are the highest. 
It keeps hens hungry for their grain, so they remain busy all the time 
scratching for a living—and it’s the busy hen that does the cackling 
and the more cackling the more eggs. 


Note the formula for Pan-a-ce-a in this advertisement; the 
definitions of ingredients are taken from U.S. Dispensatory 


With the formula on the label there 


ation of claims. You can look up the 


scarce; if you have the least shadow of 


a 
CO ee 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


= Ad) EE = >. 
Ah : Y There's not the slightest redson why every poultry raiser shouldn't have a harvest in eggs ie vk 
Pa 4 right now when eggs are high. Hens, your own hens, have a tendency to grow fat and lazy and yr 4 
% the egg organs to become sluggish. This may be due to lack of exercise, the absence of green food and 3 
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DR. HESS STOCK TONIC improves digestion, increases the appetite,expels worms. Bulletin No. 22, U.S. 


Department of Agriculture, says: “Only 60 per cent. of the food taken by stock is digested.”’ 
fatten hogs on the corn that passes through the steers undigested. 


digestion, 


ents will produce the resultsclaimed. And, besides, it’s sold only on a written guarantee. 100 lbs. $5.00; 25- 
in Canada and extreme West and South. 


“The Dr. 


Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess Stock Book. 


You know yourself that you can 


ess Idea” is to save a part of this wasted feed by increasé: 
The formula is on every package and the U. S. Dispensatory, or even a medical dictionary, will tell = whether the ingredi- 
Ib. 


pail $1.60, Except 


FREE. Dr. Hess (M.D.,D.V.S.) will at any time prescribe for your ailing animals free of charge if 


you will send him full details. 


96-page Veterinary Book also free. 


Mention this paper and send 2-cent stamp. 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 








kept in a hopper or receptacle for that 
purpose. The mash, as well as grit, 
shell and charcoal, are kept continu- 
| ally before the birds. Succulent food 
consisting of apples, mangel wurtzels, 


green cut corn, or dried beet pulp 
may be used. The dry beet pulp is 


used principally, and is soaked in wa- 


ter (and usually warm) for about an 
hour before being fed. It consists 


when dry of about 8 per cent of the 
dry mash by weight. 

In the feeding test, in pen 68, where 
feed of twenty-eight different kinds is 
kept before the birds at all times, 
these pullets made a rapid gain on 
the other pens toward the last of this 
month. Our prediction is that they 
have been or are being stimulated to 
high production and may keep it up 
for a time, but will finally become 
overfat, drop off in production 
{and break down in health. It is going 
to be interesting to see just what they 
will eat, the greatest quantities of 
what they like best, and what the final 
results will be as to their general 
health and the number of eggs laid un- 
der this method of treatment. More 
pullets are now laying in this pen than 
any other. We also keep buttermilk 
and water before them at all times 
and record the amount of each con- 
sumed. 


or 
255 


We are feeding ground meat and} 


ground mustard to one pen, No. 66, but 
so far it has not made much of a rec- 
ord. 

The farmer’s method of feeding 
where the hens get a very simple ra- 
tion, the yield thus far indicates that 
it might pay the average farmer to 

(buy a little beef scrap, alfalfa mea}, 














63.0905 
Incubator and Brooder 
Holds 2 Sittings of Eggs. 
















Ghambertlain’s 
Perfect Setting Hen. 





$3.95 


Incubator and Brooder 
Holds 2 Sittings of Eggs. 
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am ain’ Braclp nr ted ¥2 RLAIN 
Ch bert Ss Hens Metal ae 
Perfect Chick Feed , .: The Dostons Cates ene Man 
a S Equa * o rkwood, Mo., 
, Hi No “4 1 3 z offers as usual, Eggs from 
=e only Original Dev — 2 e very fine stock, as follows: 
No Corn—No Bowel Trouble. ea @ | 26 W. or B. Leghorn E .. $1.60 | 
2 % | 13 Barred or W. Rock EK g8._ 1.00 
TRADE MARK as TheWorld’s| § @ | 13 Silver or W. Wyand. Eggs 1.00 
‘ Chick Feed & i a 13 Rhode Island Red Eggs -. 1.00 
of to-day. (yam RLAINY| = | 13 Black Minorca Eggs 1.50 | 
— a y* v « |13 White Orpington Eggs . 1.60 | 
Incubators 2 PERFE T © | 10 Indian Runner Duck Eggs 1.00 
by Express.| 5 SETTING HEN | w 10 White Pekin Duck Eggs-_. 1.00 
4 2 = 50c extra for 2 sittings by | 
Feed by . * | Parcel Post, otherwise by Ex- | 
Freight. press. 









All ord: 
W. F. CHAMBEB 











his rations. 

These one hundred pullets used in 
this feeding test are laying many more 
eggs daily than two hundred of their 


not being fed as heavily as these in 
the tests. This is but another proof 
|that if you want eggs in winter, your 
|/hens must be fed liberally. 








AN UNSURPASSED RECORD. 

“Bred in the Bone” is no doubt the 
solution to the 
| vitality as vouched for by the records 
in the case of the W. P. Rock hen 
mentioned in the following letter. It 
is a fact which cannot be refuted, 
that the vital foundation must be laid 
jin young chicks, if the matured fowls 





|are to be strong and productive, and! 
Mr. Bickerdike (as well as many thou-| 
sands of other breeders of fine poultry) | 
has found the successful route to trav-| 


el; but read the letter: 

Pleasant View Poultry Farm, Mil- 

|lersville, Ill., Dec. 16, 1912. W. F. 
Chamberlain Feed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen:—You will probably be 
interested to know that my White Ply- 
}mouth Rock Hen, “Lady Showyou,’ 
winner of the National Egg Laying Con- 
test at Mountain Grove, Mo., with a 
record of 82 eggs in 82 days and 281 
|}eggs in the year; and recently sold 
for the sum of $800.00 was reared on 
Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick Feed. 

It takes great vigor to make such 
|}an egg record, and your feed gives the 
| chicks the right vigor. I have used it 

in rearing my Pedigreed White Ply- 
/mouth Rocks for many years. 

You are at liberty to make any use 

of this letter you wish. Very truly, 


|J. A. Bickerdike. 





Dry-picked poultry will stand longer 
shipments than those that are 
scalded. 





No successful poultry plant was ever 
established with mongrel stock. Dung 
hill fowls like innocent labor are not | 
worth having around. Thoroughbred | 
fowls like skilled labor are sure to 
create a profit for the farm. 





There is but one way to build up the | 


seiection. If each year the eggs from | 


and a few other ingredients to add to 


full sisters on the outside which are| 


wonderful productive | 


FOR THE NEXT 38 DAYS I WILL 
sell at $1.00 each some choice breoains 
stock. Both cocks and hena Wh 
and Brown Leghorn and Barreé P. 
Rocks. Order early to get the best 

x. W. GEER, Farmington, Me. 





We duplicate all infertile eggs. White and 
Columbian Wyandottes, Single Comb White 


| Leghorns, and Light Brahmas. We use 
trap nests. In business for 30 years. 
Brahma eggs, $3 for 15; $5 for 30. The 


other varieties, $2 for 15, $5 for 50, $10 
for 100. Address, Michael K. Boyer, Bex Z, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


43 VARIETIES 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, WATER FOWL, 
ORNAMENTAL BIRDS and DOGS. Hand- 
some Illustrated Oatalogue 4c. 
MISSOURI SQUAB ©O., Dep. J6, 


Kirkwood, $3 $3 Mo. 











ABargain Collection of 
FLOWER SEEDS 


FOR 12 CENTS 
10 choice varieties, all new, 
fresh seeds, sure to grow and 
bioom this season, ‘'ansy, 60 
Colors; Phiox, 10 Colors; Ver- 
bena, 18 Colérs; Pinks, 12 Col- 
ors; Petunia, 10 Colors; Asters, 
12 Colors; Poppy, 8 Colors; 
Stoeks 10 Weeks, 8 Colors; Mig- 
nonette, mixed ; and SweetAlys- 





sum. The 10 Packages only 12e. 
EXTRA FREE with each order for this Bargain Collection, a 
specimen copy (worth 10 cents) included of 


GOOD POULTRY 


& quarterly magazine, devoted to special crops and intensive 
farming, with special attention to the care and handling of 
poultry. Tells how to make $200 per acre per year on any farm 
from 5 to 100 acres. Geod Poultry alone, 10 cents a copy; 25 
cents a year, Agents wanted, write today. 

SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich. 
City Office — 11 N. Market Street, Chicago, illinois 











|only the best layers are used for hatch- 

ing purposes, each generation will be- 
come the more prolific; and this can 
also be greatly assisted by securing 
new males from some strain that has 
been likewise carefully selected. -In 
this work of selection the trap nest is 
the only reliable indicator. 

If commonsense, and less doctoring 
were applied to ailing hens, there 
would be less spread of contagion. 
When hens are busy they are as a rule 
healthy. Nip a cold in the bud, and 
there will be no need for roup cures. 
Keep the premises in a strict sanitary 
condition, and: there need be no fear 
of cholera. Nearly all of the diseases 
that affect poultry needlessly are the 
effects of unsanitary surroundings, due 
to carelessness. In general, the treat- 
ment of diseased is not so satisfactory 
as preventive measures. Nowhere more 
than in the poultry business does that 





ers for Feed, Incubators or Eggs, should be sent to this address: ‘utility of a flock, and that is by proper |0ld adage apply: “An ounce of preven- 
RLAIN FEED CO., 333 N. Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 


tion is worth a pound of cure,” 
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HOTEL BENTON 


(European) 

819 PINE 8ST. ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Makes a special low rate to Stockmen, 
Cattlemen and Shippers of 60c, 75c and 
$1.00 per day. One block from Post 
Office. Center of everything. 











Horseman 


Every week you will note an im- 
provement in the horse department of 
the RURAL WORLD, and with this 
end in view we respectfully solicit 
news items from horsemen throughout 
the state. Let us know what you are 
doing and intend to do with your 











string the coming year. This news will 
be interesting to other horsemen. 





O. M. Stewart, of Paris. Ill., has | 
moved to Claude, Tex., for his health. | 
Stewart has had a fairly successful 
campaign with his chestnut trotting | 
gelding, Indian, by Zenda, son of On- 
ward. Indian’s first four dams are by | 
Spanish Cavalier, Dr. Herr, Algeria 
Wilkes and Dr. Herr. Indian started 
12 times and was 6 times first, 2 times 
second, 2 times third, had a split of | 
second and third and a split of third | 
and fourth, was never behind the mon- | 
ey and won $1,080. 





Hallie McGregor 7, 2:24%4, is a bay 
mare by Red Major, 2:18%4, son of 
Nutgregor, 2:174%4, dam Eager Maid 
by Eagolyte, son of Onward; second 
dam Devotion by Blackwood 74; third 
dam Cathedral by George Wilkes. She 
is owned by F. M. Woods of Butler, 
Mo., and was driven by C. C. Woods of 
Butler, Mo., who bred her and gave 
her what very little training she has 
had. She started 10 times in 1912, 
and was 3 times first, 4 times second, 
2 times third, once fourth, and never 
behind the money, winning $640. 





Signal Boy 2:14%4 was practically a 
new trotter at the beginning of this 
season, which he opened in a whirl- 
wind sort of fashion, winning his five 
first starts. He was the first trotter 
this season to take the measure of the 
good trotting gelding, Right Guard, 
2:09%4, but losing the next two races 
to Casey’s mount. Trainer and owner, 
A. E. Robbins, of Good Hope, Ill, did 
not engage the son of Signet very ex- 
tensively, as his previous showing did 
not warrant it. But his half-mile track 
campaign was a grand success, win- 
ning five firsts and two seconds in 
seven starts, all in and around 2:15 
makes him look like a good trotter for 
next year. 


Starting colts and young horses on 
heavy work not only lowers their con- 
dition and health, but is liable to cause 
sore shoulders. First, the collar 
should fit snugly; it should have a 
smooth surface, be clean and be kept 
clean. Dirt and filth on the skin of 
the horse closes the pores of the skin 
just the same as on men. When horses 
are out in the pasture during the 
winter they do not need grooming, but 
as soon as they are put to work and 
kept in the barn they must be kept 
clean. A large amount of waste mate- 
rial of the body is passed off through 
the pores of the skin, and for that rea- 
son they must be kept open by groom- 
ing; night and morning, if the high- 
est efficiency is to be obtained in the 
horse. 





HORSE SHOE LAKE FARM. 





The Home of My Major Dare, Owned 
by Col. Paul Brown. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: You asked 
me to tell you something about my 
Horseshoe Lake Farm. It is situated 
in the southern part of St. Louis Coun- 


ty on the banks of the Meramec Riv- | 


er. About half of my farm is in the 
bottom, cultivated land, and the 
remainder on the hills in blue grass. 
These hills are quite rolling and are 
underlaid with limestone rock. I am 
told blue grass from such soil is the 
very best for horses. I am also told 
that rolling or hill land is the very 
best for horses, as the exercise they 
get running up and down the hills 
expands their lungs and gives them 
more endurance than horses raised on 
level plains. I engage in general 
farming, horse and hog raising for the 
purpose of taking up my surplus grain. 
The bottom lands of my place are very 
fertile and I usually raise good crops 





of corn. 
My principal object in obtaining the 


raise saddle horses. 


started without very much informa- | 
tion relative to saddle horses and 
made a good many mistakes in getting | 
a suitable horse to go at the head of | 
my herd. . 

I now have the great saddle stallion 
My Major Dare 4424, and when I say 


| I think My Major Dare is the greatest | 


living saddle stallion to-day I believe | 
I tell the truth. (This does not pre-| 


| vent other horse owners from thinking | 
| their horse is the best.) 


My Major Dare’s breeding, in my 
judgment, cannot be excelled from a} 
saddle horse standpoint. He is by | 


| My Dare No. 2642, by Chester Dare No. | 
| 10, by Black Squirrel No. 58, by Black 


Eagle No. 74. His dam, Lilly Rosebud 
No. 7138, by Elastic No. 233, by Red | 
Squirrel, by Black Squirrel. 


I will not go into the breeding of | 
this horse extensively, but any man | 
who understands reading a pedigree 
will know that what I have given you | 
is very hard to beat, if, indeed, it is | 
possible to excel it. My Major Dare’s | 
conformation is perfect from a saddle | 
horse standpoint. He is 15 hands 3 | 
inches high. He has a nice flat bone | 
sufficiently large for his weight; a| 
well rounded body with short back— | 
just room for a saddle. In color he is | 
a golden bay with very black points. | 
His performance is of the very best, 
and if I see My Major Dare defeated 
in the show ring by thoroughly com- 
petent and honest judges I shall ex 
pect to see the most interesting per- 
formance ever witnessed in a shew | 
ring, because the horse that defeats | 
him before honest judges will have to | 
be a tremendously wonderful perform- 
er. When I saw My Major Dare show 
at the St. Louis Horse Show last fall 
I had not the remotest idea of buying 
him, but his show carried me beyond 
myself and I found myself gradually 
getting nearer to him as the days went 
by—and I finally got near enough to 
buy him. Some of my friends wanted 
to know what I wanted with him. My 
reply was, I simply wanted to own 
the best saddle horse in the world. I 
think I got him when I bought My 
Major Dare. 


You perhaps would like toe know 
something about some of the others I 
have in connection with My Major 
Dare. 

I have Alice King 3890, sired by For- 
rest King 1462, by Squirrel King 973; 
dam Mayflower Artist 2501, by Erin 
Artist 150. 

Then comes Aurelia No. 3504, by 
Chester Chief 1129, by Chester Dare 
10; dam Jane T. 2020, by Royal Ches- 
ter 926. 

Lady Rex Mc No. 4006, sired by Rex 
McDonald 833, by Rex Denmark 840; 
dam Maud W., by Harrison Chief 1606. 








|dam Alice King 3890, by Forest King 
| 1462. 

Horseshoe Lake farm was that I might | 
I have skipped | 
around from one horse to another— | 2033, by Rex McDonald 833; dam Show 


| Denmark 840. 


| Rex McDonald; second dam, Maud W., 





Cappeln No. 824, sired by Chester 


Dare, by Black Squirrel; her dam 
Hackett’s Peacock. 

Mayla No. 6811, sired by Rex Den- 
mark, by Crigler’s Denmark; dam 
Fancy, by Aaron Pennington. 

Show Me No. 6845, sired by Star Rex 
2nd, by Rex Denmark; dam Fannie, 
second dam Trouble 1612. 

Brown’s Zuleika No. 7762, sired by 
Rex Monroe 2063, by Rex McDonald | 
833; dam Missdeal, by Misdeal. | 

Ima Denmark No. 7513, sired by Rex 
Monroe 2063, by Rex Denmark; dam 
Show Me, by Star Rex, second by Rex 
Denmark 840. 

Ima Lady No. 7512, sired by Rex 
Monroe 2063, by Rex McDonald; dam 
Lady, by Grattan. 

Trixie Denmark 7511, sired by Rex 
Monroe 2068, by Rex McDonald; dam 
Ellen, by Grattan. 

Rexie Brandt No. 9837, sired by Rex 
Denmark 840, by Crigler’s Denmark; 
dam Cappeln 842, by Chester Dare 10. 

Lily King No. 9838, sired by Alpen 
Denmark 4528, by Rex Monroe 2063; 





Queen of the Ozarks No. 9839, sired 
by Rex King 3408, by Rex Vaughan 


Me 6845, by Star Rex, second by Rex 
Dixine Denmark No. 10208, by Rex 


Xing 3408, by Rex Vaughan, by Rex 
McDonald; dam Lady Rex Mc 4006, by | 





by Harrison Chief 1606. 

Virginia Mayla No. 10207, sired by 
Rex King, by Rex Vaughan, by Rex! 
McDonald; dam Mayla 6811, by Rex | 
Denmark, by Crigler’s Denmark, etc. 

Brandywine Denmark No. 4546, sired 
by Lord Highland 2799, by Highland 
Denmark 730, by Black Squirrel; dam 
Lady Rex Mc 4006, by Rex McDonald 
833, by Rex Denmark 840; second dam 
Maud W., by Harrison Chief 1606. 

Auto Denmark No. 5472, sired by 
Rex Monroe £063, by Rex McDonald 

833, by Rex Denmark 840; dam Mayla 
6811, by Rex Denmark 840; second 
dam Fancy by Aaron Pennington 1336. 

Austin’s Dare No. 5889, sired by 
Edward Dare 2517, by Chester Dare 
10; dam Aurelia 3504, by Chester 
Chief 1129, by Chester Dare 10; sec- 
|ond dam Jane T. 2020, by Royal 
|Chester 926, by Chester Dare 10. 


If your readers are judges of pedi- 
grees and will look over this list of 
mares and colts I am of the opinion 
they will have to decide, from a sad- 
dle horse breeding standpoint, there 
are some good ones. 

I especially want to call your at- 
tention to Brandy Wine Denmark’s 
| breeding. This youngster combines | 
|all the Denmark any breeder ought | 
to want, and, on his dam’s side, as 
much Chief as any horse ought to 
have. 

Take Auto Denmark; on his sire’s 
side he is a straight Denmark, but 
on his dam’s side he combines both 
Denmark and thoroughbred, as Aaron 
Pennington was a thoroughbred with 
the distinctions of having been reg- 
istered in three registers, Saddle, 
Standard and Thoroughbred. 


I would like for somebody to criti- 
cise the breeding of Austin’s Dare, 
by Edward Dare, by Chester Dare; 
dam Aurelia, by Chester Chief, by 
Chester Dare.. The man who likes 
Chester Dare stock ought to be well 
satisfied with this youngster. 

While I am writing I want to say 
to you that there are a great many 
Saddle Horse men throughout the 
country not only in Missouri and 
Kentucky, but in other states where 
saddle horses are bred, who are com- 
plaining very vigorously about the 
restrictions in the registration of 
Saddle horses at this time. There has 
been quite a discussion in some of the 
papers relative to the reopening, as 
they term it, of the Saddle Horse Reg- 
ister. That is to say, allowing breed- 
ers to register other than the progeny 
of registered horse and mare. If you 
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| worked. §2.00 vod bottle delivered. 


Don’t Cut Out ASGLo. Bunsiris FOR 


will remove them and leave no 
blemishes. Oures any puff or 
swelling. Does not blister 4 
remove the hair. Horse 


k @ E fre 
ABSORBINE, 5. -» liniment 
i mankind. Bruises, 
d Sores. tf Galtrs, Varicose 
Veins Varicosities. Al lays Pain. 
Pri a bottle at Tarugeists or delivered, 
Will: tell ‘more if. you write. Manufactured only by 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F.. 58 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 


Public Sale. 


(4th ANNUAL SALE) 
of 20 head of High Class Registered 
BLACK JACKS AND JENNETS, 


and 15 head of Registered POLAND 
CHINA HOGS consisting of Bred 
Sows, Gilts and young Boars, at 


JACKSON, MO. 


Tuesday, Feb. 11, 1913 


Every animal guaranteed to be as rep- 
resented. Nothing priced or sold pri- 
vately after catalogued. If interested 
write for catalogue and come to the 
Sale. You will not be disappointed, 
but highly pleased with the offerings. 
Catalogues will be ready to mail Feb. 
1st, 1913. W. F. SCHADE, 

Cape Gir. Co. Jackson, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
Standard ana Registered 
Trotting Stallions. 


Electioneer Wilkes cross; one bay 8 years 
old; record 2:24 fifth heat, half-mile track. 
Two seal browns, 6 and 7 years old, good 








enough to head a farm; have state license. 
Colts to show, price, each, $400.00. 


H. M. MceGILVARY, SORENTO, ILL. 





FOR SALE—Twenty head of Stand- 
ard and Registered Stallions, Colts and 
Fillies, at very low prices. Write for 
prices and description. 

COLMAN STOCK FARM, 
Creve Coeur, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Registered Saddle Stal- 
lion, 3 years old, sired by Greatland 
1408 out of Lady Gurley 2564. Sound, 
broken to ride, and drive. A show 
horse. Benj. N. Sheppard, R. R. No. 3, 
Springfield, Mo. 


The Saddle and Show 


Horse Chronicle 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
Herbert J. Knum, Editor. 


Published every Tuesday, and the 
only paper in the world devoted EX- 
CLUSIVELY to Saddle and Show 
Horses. National in scope, circulation 
and authority. Missouri and the West 
fully covered, Published in the heart 
of “The Blue Grass.” 

The Chronicle and RURAL WORLD, 
both for one year, for $3.50. 

News, Subscription and Advertise- 
ments solicited. 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. BOYLSTON HALL. 

To close out last edition, this book 
is offered at $2.00. Send orders to 
author at No. 40 State St., Room 42, 
Boston, Mass. 


Get A Canadian Home 


In Western Canada’s 
Free Homestead Area 


The Province of|has several 


Manitoba)<,2or 
ni 






























strad Dis- 





, this Province 
Yand in pooaepe agriculture shows an 
pe pa period of over a quarter of a 


century. 

Perfect Climate; Good Markets; Rail- 
ways Convenient; Soil the very best, and 
PAY social conditions most desirabie. 

Vacant ds adjacent to to Free Home- 

steads may be purchased and also in the 
older Districts lands may be bought at 
reaso! 
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Canadian Governm mt 
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or write Superintendent of Immigrstion, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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PRICE LIST 


a 


Standard Bred Trotting Horses 


——FOR SALE AT—— 


COLMAN STOCK FARM 


WILKNUT 42923, bay stallion 
ter, star, left hind foot white, 16.1 
hands; weight 1250 lbs. Foaled 1903, 
by Red Roy 2:15%, son of Red Heart 


trot- 


2:19. Ist dam, Monnutta, 2:31, by 
Wilkeswood, 2:23%; 2nd dam, Miss 
Wickliffe, by Wickliffe 2520; 3rd dam 


Monitor Rose by Monitor 1327. 

Wilknut is one of the best put-up 
stallions I have ever seen, for style and 
action he can’t be beat. He was never 
worked for speed, but can trot fast. He 
can show a 2:20 gait any time. He is 
a sure foal getter and a grand breeder. 
Price, $275.00. 


MONDUKE 51549, black or dark 
chestnut stallion trotter, star, right 
hind foot white; 15.3%, hands, 1100 lbs. 
foaled 1909 by Baron Reaper 2:09%,dam 
Alpha C. Wilkes (mat. rec., 2:24), by 
Wilkesmont 2:28, 2nd dam Pinafore by 
Abdallah Jr. 5729. 

Monduke is a handsome stallion, good 
gaited, good headed. He has not been 
trained, but can show better than 2:30 





gait. I think he will be very fast if 
given a chance, and should make a 
great sire. Price, $300.00. 


MONITOR RUSSELL 33727, trotter, | 
bay stallion, 15.3 hands; weight 1200 | 
lbs. Foaled 1895 by Alley Russell 4502. 
Rec. 2:22, dam Monsulta, vol 13, by Sul- 
tan 1513. 8nd dam Monitor Rose, by 
Monitor 1327, 3rd dam Bay Dixie (dam 
of 3 in the list) by Abdallah Jr. 5720. 

Monitor Russell is a big, strong, good | 
looking trotter; he is a good road} 
horse, afraid of nothing, looks like a 
ten-year-old. He is sound and a good 
stallion for any purpose. Price, $150.00. 


RESERVE FUND 5302, 2:26%, chest- 
nut stallion, foaled 1885, by Nutwood 
600, 2:18%. Dam Lizzie Wilkes (in the 
great brood mare list), by Geo. Wilkes, 
2:22; 2nd dam by Mambrino Patchen 
58: 3rd dam by Edwin Forest 49. } 

Reserve Fund is the sire of 13 in the | 
2:30 list. He is a horse of the most | 
perfect form, of the highest style and | 
action. He looks and acts like a ten- | 
year-old. He is one of the surest foal 
getters on the farm and should not be 





for sale, but we want Baron Reaper, | cire of Major Odell (5), 2:07%4, in his | 2:021%4 (bred and kept all his life in 
| first season, on the track, and will add | Missouri) the fastest horse that ever 


2:09%, to take his place. Price, $100.00. 


WILKTELL 65018, dark chestnut 
trotter, 15.3 hands, 1000 lbs. .Foaled 
1910. By Wilknut 42923, son of Red Roy | 
2:15. dam Electwanda by Electeer, son | 
of Expedition 2:15; 2nd dam by Reville | 
1472; 8rd dam by Strathmore 408. | 

Wilktell is a nice looking colt, will | 
- Jf bands, broke to harness. Price, | 

175.00. 


MONTEITH 54685, bay, two hind feet 
white, trotter, 15% hands: weight 1000 
lbs. Foaled 1910 by Mondorf 22009, dam 
Monella by Saywa 12726, son of Qnward 
1400; 2nd dam Lady Elliston by Ellis- 
ton 5387, son of Electioneer 125. 

Monteith is a large, finely formed, 
gzood gaited, speedy colt. He showed 
quarters in 40 seconds as a two-year- 
old; he will make a fast trotter and a 
good stallion. Price, $200.00. 


NORWELL 56440, trotter, bay. right 
hind foot white, foaled 1911. By Re- 
serve Fund 5302 (sire of 13 in the 2:30 
list); dam by Electeer 31500, son of 
Expedition, 2:15%: 2nd dam by Reville 
1472, 8rd dam by Strathmore 408. 

Norwell is a shapely. good-built colt, 
sound and all right. Broke to harness. 
Price, $125.00. 


MONKELL, bay gelding, foaled Sept. 
16, 1908, 15.1% hands; weight 1050 Ibs. 
By Mondorf 22009, dam Monella by Say- 
wa, son of Onward 2:25; 2nd dam Lady 
Elliston by Elliston, son of Electioneer. 

Monkell is a very nice gelding, has 
been used on the road some; had no 
track work, but we timed him quarters 
in 41 at the trot and quarters in 36 at 
the pace. He would make a very fast 
horse if trained at the trot or pace. He 
Heyy gaited and good headed. Price, 


MONJAY. bay gelding, small star and 
snip: two hind feed white: 15.1 hands: 
weight 950 lbs. Foaled 1910, by Wilkes 
Mondorf 22009. Dam Monjane by Wil- 
keston 22022, rec. 2:25: 2nd dam Jane 
Wilkes by Monitor Wilkes 6692. 

Monjay is a good-looking trotter, he 
has lots of style, speed and action. He 





will lend your influence to this cause 
you will endear yourself to many sad- 
dle horse breeders. I, myself, am very 
much in favor of having. the rules 
changed; not relative to stallions but 
to mares. There are a great many 
mares that are saddle bred that ought 
to be in the register. They are not in 
the register, in a great number of in- 
stances, through neglect of their own- 
ers, and now that the rules are so 
tightly drawn they cannot get in, but 
are justifiably entitled to be in. For 
the benefit of these mares, mares sired 
by registered horses out of question- 
able mares, they ought to be allowed 
to come in under some change in the 
rules. 

If you would get an expression from 
your patrons as to how they would 
like to have the rules changed I would 
be very glad indeed to read their plans 
through your paper. 

Yours very truly, 
PAUL BROWN. 


Editor’s Note: 


will probably be a difference of opin- 


|ion in regard to the plans suggested 


in his closing paragraph, we will wel- 
come anything that our readers may 
have to say about the matter. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 





Editor 
Ahrens, 2:20%4 trotting 
pacing, by Heir at Law, 2:12% trot- 
ting, 2:051%4 pacing, has been sold by 


Jesse M. Cain of Springfield, Mo., to| 


J. W. Sherer, at Blodgett, Scott Co., 
Mo. Scott County, that has had so 
much done for it by drainage, has 
furnished Bland S., 2:03%; Black 
Lock, 2:0414, and others very little 
behind them. George Ahrens is the 


to the reputation of the county in 
which he has found a new home. I 
am glad the horse was not permitted 
to leave the state. 


Mr. H. M. McGilvary, of Sorento, 


| Bond County, Illinois, is offering three 
Wilkes | 


choicely bred Electioneer 
horses for sale, ont of them by Infact, 
son of Electioneer and the other two 
by a son of Elliston that the people of 


| Sedalia paid $10,000 for some of his 


young stock carries the blood of Fly- 


Illinois. Given reasonable opportun- 
ity Addison was one of the best sons 
ever sired by Hill’s Black Hawk. W. 
E. Price of Pocahontas, Bond County, 
had a black daughter of his thirty 
years ago, that could easily have 
trotted into the 2:30 list. Mr. V. Har- 
ris of Wichita, Kas., is using as a 
brood mare the daughter of The 
Searcher, 2:174% pacing, sire of four 
trotters and eight pacers; dam by 
Ashland Wilkes, and as a driving mare 
a daughter of Victor Ene that I went 
to Sparta, Wis., to buy as a three- 
year-old, because at that time I had 
never seen a horse with as many 
great brood mares behind him. Mr. 
Harris, in this mare, has as great a 
brood mare as was ever owned in 
Kansas, but like her relative, Old Nell, 
that Mr. McDonald of St. Joseph, Mo., 
kept for his own driving, until in a 





is one of the most promising colts on 
the farm. Price, $200.00. 


RESERVE VICTOR, chestnut gelding, 
15 hands, 900 Ibs. Foaled 1910; sire Re- 
serve Fund, 2:26% (sire of 13 in 2:30 
list), by Nutwood 600, rec. 2:18: dam 
Monafare Belle by Wilkeston 2:24: 2nd 
dam Monafare by Monitor 1327. 

Reserve Victor is a good-looking 
trotter. sound, clean and good gaited. 
Price, $150.00. 

Twelve weanling colts and fillies by 
Reserve Fund and Baron Mako. Price, 
$100.00 to $150.00. 

These horses can be seen any day at 
the Colman Stock Farm. The Missouri 
Pacific R. R. trains leave Union Station 
for Colman Station on the farm at 6a. 
m. and 5:55 p. m. The Rock Island 
train leaves Union Station for Creve 
Coeur, one-half mile from the farm, at 
7:31 a. m. Creve Coeur electric cars 
leave on Olive street every twenty min- 
utes. Get off at the lake and walk two 
miles up the lake. 


|mix up with a flock of sheep she was 
|crippled and sent down to Altorf at 
| Tongonoxie, Kas., and bred. Had Mr. 
| Davis lived Old Nell, by Hiatoga, with 
her daughters would have surpassed 
Water Witch and her daughters. The 
‘dam of Mr. Harris’ mare was a half- 
brother to Old Nell and out of Leonine, 
dam of Big Timber, 2:12%4, and two 
others. This mare is called the road 
mare of Wichita, but she should have 
an opportunity as a brood mare. 

I have stated that George Ahrens 
goes to Scott County. While this is 
out of the Saddle Horse section and 
possibly Mr. Cohen never heard of 
Mr. J. W. Scherer, or the president of 





We thank Col. Brown | 
for the above article, and while there | 


RURAL WORLD: George | 
and 2:18% | 


ing Cloud and Addison that spent the | 
better part of his life at Belleville, | 


FORTY YEARS’ 





delivery, satisfaction and to save you money, 


cles and harness, pony vehicles and har- 
ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons 
and harness. 

May we send you large catalog? 
We also make the “‘Pratt’’ Automobiles. 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Company 
Elkhart, Indiana 











Elkhart Vehicles ana Harness 


have a world-wide reputation for high quality 
and our prices have made them famous. 


experience selling to the consumer means success, 
We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe 


Catalog shows allstyles of pleasure vehi- 
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| the bank at Oran, in Scott County, | 
Mr. Stubblefield, Jr., breeder of Bland | 





lock, 2:041%4, while such men live in| 


business” will not die. It is possible 
|that Mr. Cohen does not recognize 
that King Hill Stock Farm at St. Jo-| 
seph and the Smollinger farm at Iron- | 
ton are among the largest and most 





when striking at flies with his hind 
feet will catch a foot in them and 


S., 2:03%, and the owner of Black-| break them. 


Then as the horse stands in his stall, 


Southeast Missouri, “the fine horse| take the harness off, and turning to 
a peg-hook or rack made of an old 


wagon tire and nailed to the wall 


behind each horse, hang it up as it 


hangs on the horse’s neck with the 
front end to the wall. Then when 


| progressive trotting horse farms in| Putting the harness on the horse one 


the whole country. It is only a few | 


years since Sonoma Girl 


can take it down on one hand or 


was the|@rm and turn around and put it on 


‘talked-of mare of the trotting turf.|the horse without having to fumble 


| 


She was bred in California, but her | #24 twist it around when it is hung 


is at home at Har- | 
Lombro, | 


sire, Lynwood W., 
|ry Wood’s place in Missouri. 
one of the great sons of McKinney, 
did his last stud duties in Missouri. 
| One of the best trotting stallions ever 
| bred in California and sent east to 
race was R. Ambush, 2:09%4, by Zo-| 


| lock, 2:05%4, also a son of McKinney, | 


|found a home at Carthage in Jasper | 
| County, Mo., and his sire Zolock that | 
| added another 2:10 trotting son to the 


| list in 1912, will make the season of 
{1913 in Missouri. He is except Grat 


|did stud service in Missouri. The 
| grand old state of Missouri is proud 
|of her saddle horse achievements, 
'proud of Artist Montrose, Charles | 
Reade owned so long in the state; Rex | 
McDonald, Black Knight and Astral | 
King, but wipe out all she has yet 
done in that direction, and still the 
state is advancing along other lines of 
live stock breeding as any state in 
the Union. New York and the East! 
for the advertisement, and to each a| 
class of brood mares and teamsters, is 
sending their stallions to Kentucky for | 
| opportunities they cannot get at home. 
| Peter the Great, Bingen and J. Mal- 
|comb Forbes are owned in New York. | 
General Watts (3), 2:06%, in Virginia. 
Many others prominent in Kentucky 
|}are owned outside of the state. 

Royal Baron 2:09%, R. Ambush | 
2:091%4, Capt. Aubrey 2:07%, Millerton | 
2:28, sire 8 trotters and 3 pacers, Con- 
stantine, sire of 43 trotters and 31 pa- 
cers. Echo Bell 2:21%, sire.of 8 trot- 
ters; George Ahrens 2:18%, sire of 1 | 
trotter, 1 pacer, are all owned and kept | 
in the state. So is Linwood W., sire 
of Sonoma Girl, 2:04%, and Charlie 
Belden 2:08 and meritorious sires, im 
all, one hundred and fourteen counties 
that make up one of, if not the great- 
est breeding state in the Union. 

Great as is the saddle and light har- 
ness horse interest in Kentucky, they 
would be surprised to find how much 
the Missouri hen and her products 
snow them under, in a comparison of 
actual cash value. 














LITTLE KINKS IN HARNESSING | 
THE TEAM. 





| 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is sur- 
prising how much time is wasted in| 
harnessing and unharnessing farm | 
teams. I find that the best way to| 
harness a team is to begin when I} 
take the harness off by putting up| 
the lines securely and yet not so tight | 
that they will be hard to unfasten| 
and take down and will not be kinked 
as if they had been braided for cur's. 
and not hanging so low that a horse 





| began to fail. 


up by the cruppers and turned and 
twisted a time or two. Then take 
off the collar and hang it up end 
down, not by the breast strap, but 
hang the body of the collar over a 
peg-spike or hook made the right 
size to hold it. Do not buckle the 
top end and it will not have to be 
unbuckled when putting it on. When 
this has all been done and each piece 
hung up in reverse order it is only 
a few moments work to take down the 
collar, slip it over the horse’s neck, 
fasten’ it, and take down the har- 
ness, turn around and with a gentle 
throw put it on the horse’s back; slip 
the tail through the crupper, pull the 
hames to their place and buckle the 
hame strap—not too tight—many a 
good pulling horse has been blinded 
by a snug-fitting collar that is just a 
little too snug. 

I had a spirited mare and her eyes 
John looked at her 
eyes and tried to slip his hand be- 


| tween the side of the thick part of her 


neck and the collar, but there was 
not room. Turning to me, he said: 
“Father, that collar it too tight; 
Uncle A.’s boys blinded some of their 


| best horses by having the collars too 
| tight.” 


We loosened the hamestring 
until we could slip our fingers be- 
tween the neck and side of the collar 
and our hand between the lower part 
of the collar and neck, and her eyes 
cleared in a few days. 


Sheldon, Mo. Cc. A. BIRD. 





Lady Grattan, the good trotter by 
Joe Gratton, showed herself to be 
more than an ordinary trotter by forc- 
ing The Wanderer out in 2:08% at 
Dallas on Oct. 15, and finishing lapped 
on him. This was Lady Grattan’s first 
start on a mile track. She had been 
racing on the half-mile tracks all sea- 
son, most of the time around 2:18, a 
few times around 2:45, and on one oc- 
easion (at Iola, Kan.) in 2:12%. As 
she is a good mannered mare, and a 
good doer, it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect her to trot in 2:06 another year, 
barring accidents. She is in the sta- 
ble of “Dude” Anderson, and is given 


|as by Joe Grattan, which must be a 


new sire of standard performers, and 
in all probability the 12-year-old sor- 


|rell, Joe Grattan, with a pacing trial 


of 2:0714, but no record, and nonstand- 
ard, that was formerly owned in Mis- 
souri, but now owned near Fort Scott, 
Kan. Sired by Grattan, 2:13, dam §u- 
san Brown (dam of 2 in 2:10) by Don 
Carlos, thoroughbred. 





Write a small ad and count the 
words at 1 cent each. Send in the 
money and the copy and see what 
will happen. 
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! Such a heavy ration should consist 
lof six pounds of corn to one pound of 
oil meal or gluten meal. These foods 
are often cheaper than shorts or bran. 


The Pig Pen 








SIZE OF PIGS INFLUENCED BY 


With a sufficient quantity of skim 

NOURISHMENT. milk, four or five pounds to one of 

CTE corn may be fed, in which case noth- 

As to the size of the pig at birth, jing else is needed. Mangels or other 
there can be no doubt but that this | pots are an excellent feed for sows. 
is influenced almost entirely by the | aifalfa at average prices is the most 
nourishment, tendency of the breed | eegnomical of all and can be fed as 


and age and tendency of the sow. If goon as the sow has fully recovered 
in the case the Same sows gave larger | from the effects of farrowing. Not 
siz i “4 7 “j « « 4 . - es 
sized pigs in the spring than fall, Of|jjess than 60 per cent of her full ra- 
course the matter of maturity of the 
sow, and her breeding is entirely elim- 
inated and we need to look to nour- 
ishment for our trouble. If the sow 
was thin, and she was turned on'‘alfal- 
fa pasture with grain now and then , ; : 
he > : Bese In feeding my young sows uncut hay 
which means practically no grain, a : ° : 
BPRS ate : : I give them about 3 per cent of their 
sow would not have gained more than ‘ian Gilets in wamie af corn ond tet 
50 to 60 pounds. This is not enough. Sine te s 7 * } tl hii Dur 
F , , em have a e hay they wish. P- 
Besides, alfalfa alone is too nitrog-|. esate oe 
“a x ‘ > | ing the summer months less corn will 
enous in nature to furnish nutrients “ihe 
ae ee Ni : , phy > be required on alfalfa or clover pas- 
for a breeding animal growing a foetus. t tl = 1 =A helt of a tall 
: ure than o iay, and hé é 
If it had been for a dry sow—the pas- a “on i ~ ee ee een ae 
e e Oo ‘n, or abc ys yer cen 
ture would have been sufficient, but a “ i erodeiht pI th ~. 
1e SOW Ss re relg e pas- 
when pregnant she should have been : - - pe 


tion should consist of corn, with the 
remaining 49 per cent hay, and should 
the hay be short and fine or in the 
form of chaff, half corn would keep 
her in a good, thrifty condition. 


‘ ture she wants, is a cheap and effi- 
fed some grain as barley or corn or! .. t h tion re , ey b ities 
ie ; - cient ration. are sho ye tak 
similar feed with the pasture. Sat- 2 : nied 


not to overpasture, both for the sake 
of the sow and the pasture. I find 
that it is a good idea to provide a 
good run and cut first one-half the field 
for hay, and the other half when the 
first has grown up, or to turn the 
sows from one field into another field 


isfactory results would have been ex- 
pected, because then a balanced feed 
would have been supplied. 

It is generally supposed that a reas- 
onably mature and strong animal is 
superior to an unmature weak individ- 


ual. We do not know that an old 
‘ pe | whi is e cl until the first 
boar is more prolific than a young}, wei be > 7" i at Pd ature 
: ie we s gain. stur 
one. Data upon which to base a posi-|*S ° ae oe = 


| consists of blue grass, it will be nec- 


tive statement is not to be had, to . és toni only its than if it 
, . ssary e ‘e corn 
our knowledge. We prefer a mature a ae ; anes re F 
. consisted o falfa. 
and tried boar. = a ; 
For hogs, the feeding value of roots) When a sow is suckling a good- 


is based entirely on the digestible | Sized litter of pigs, no matter how 
product contained in them. They / liberally you feed her, she is almost 
would then rank as follows: ajrti- certain to shrink in weight. But this. 


however, may be recovered after the 
pigs are weaned. Dry sows, from 
which the pigs have just been weaned, 
do well on alfalfa pasture without 
a grain. 

It must be remembered that the 
brood sows, whether young or old, is TO CURE CANKER IN PiGS. 
from the time she is mated until she aciemass 
farrows merely a pig factory, the prod- 
uct of which is bone, gristle, lean | 
meat, hair and blood, an altogether ni- 
trogenous or albuminous product, says 
William H. Underwood. Therefore the | 
feed, which is the raw material out 
of which this product is manufactured, 
must be of the same general charac- 
ter. 

I give my brood sows all the clover 
hay I can get them to eat. They will 
consume a great deal more than many 


choke, sugar beet, parsnip, carrot and 
mangel. 


FEED FOR BROOD SOWS. 


Canker sore mouth always appears 
in young pigs under six weeks old 
/and frequently with fatal results. The 
symptoms are as follows: Large wa 
ter blister appear about the lips and 
snout, rapidly succeeded by much heat 
and swelling of the parts, and later 
thick brown scabs appear, which open 
into deep cracks. 

These scabs extend over the face, 
{head and even to the body and limbs, 


soap ink 3 a cic ithe joints of the latter becoming 
farmers would thin k. C yes oes A swollen and inflamed. 
sirable; they need it in cold weather Uleers frequently form about the 


to sustain the animal heat. I generally snout and jaws, eating the flesh from 
give about as much shorts or oats as 


: rete ‘ane p | the bones. The pigs show dullness, a 
I do rentiggh They must have plenty o | disinclination to move, often refuse to 
exercise and a good warm plac 


e to | ‘ : naw : ee 
sleep, if the best results are desired | pro i eo ine very halt-heart 
at breeding time. To be effective the treatment shouid 
Any farmer knows just about the! pe prompt and thorough. Prepare a 
time his sow is to bring forth her | sojytion of permanganate of potash, 
young, and then is the time she needs | which can be had at any drug store, 
the most careful attention. During ysing one ounce of the crystals dis- 
the first 24 hours after farrowing, while | golyeq in one gallon of water in a com- 
the sow is yet in a feverish condi-| mon pail. 
tion, she will show little if any incli- The young pigs should be dipped 
nation for feed. And while she is | head foremost into the solution and 
in this condition a good supply of wa- | kept there for a brief time. 
ter, slightly warmed, should be used | Repeat this two or three times, giv- 
liberally. |ing the pig time to catch its breath in 
As the sow has not yet regained her|the intermission. This treatmen‘ 
appetite for heavy feed, she will rel-| given every day for three or four days 
ish a thin mash made of bran and | will usually effect a cure if the trou- 
skim milk. On the second day a slop| bie is not of long standing. 
ot wheat shorts and bran will be| In extreme cases where ulcers and 
found an excellent feed, but if these | heavy scabs have formed use two 
are not available, four pounds of corn | ounces of the permanganate to one 
mixed with one pound of oil meal will | gallon of water, and before dipping re- 
do well. | move all the dead and loose tissues 
A mixture of two pounds of corn | that have been eaten away. The sow's 
with one pound of shorts or bran, de-| udder should be bathed freely with 
pending upon prices, should be fed | the solution each day. 
in increasing amounts until the sow is| Remove the sow and pigs to fresh 
taking a full feed. A day’s ration | quarters if possible, and see to it that 
would then be about 41% per cent of|other successive litters are not far- 
the live weight of the growing sow, in | rowed in the pen where the affected 
pounds, and 4 per cent of the weight | pigs were housed until 


of a mature sow in average condition. | thoroughly disinfected. Benefit will 


it has been} 


er. 


has been made 
and sold by one 
THE WITTE ENGINE asa scis', 
firm 43 years at only one smal! profit. It has 
every improvement up-to-date; will run on 
re grade of fuel and willsave you money on 
gasoline, Come to the Witte factory if 


ROFIT 


They may tell you that they can sell you a 
ey engine for as low prices as we can—but you 
ow bett We are manufacturers and sell at 
wholesale direct to you. Get our factory, money- 
saving prices on the best engine built—the stand- 


ard engine of America for 43 years. Every Witte Engine 
is run under a full load for six whole days in our factory, 
insuring absolute perfection in every detail. 7 


you can, and see 
our engine made and tested—you will be surprised at our 
actory, our product, our 6-Year Guarantee, and our Money-Saving Offer. 


i i iti Made in 64 styles and sizes. 
Write at once for Free Trial Proposition and Catalog. Made in 4 styles and sizes. In, wri 


If you can’t come, 
In writing 





Oakland Ave., 


WITTE-IRON WORKS CO. xansas‘city, mo: 











also be derived from a laxative given 
the sow; a pint of raw linseed oil in 
her slop or in milk will be suitable.” 
CURING MEAT. 

have difficulty in curing meat for salt 
pork, bacon or hams. Packing houses 


have many facilities that farmers have 


not, they also have many factors to 
overcome that farmers do not ordi- 
narily have to contend with. 
Cooling a Great Essential. 
There is no doubt but that most 


farmers that get into trouble with cur- 
ing pork do so because the meat is 
taken into the house where it does 
not cool thoroughly or the killing is 
put off so long in the spring that 
warm weather sets in which has the 
warming instead of a cooling effect 
upon the meat. The early winter or 
winter months are without doubt the 
best months for curing meat because 
at this time cooling is facilitated by 
the natural cool weather. No carcass 
should be cut up for curing until it is 
thoroughly cool. Thick parts such as 
the ham and the shoulder should be 
tested with a thermometer to ascer- 
tain the temperature. By stabbing a 
narrow bladed knife into the meat at 
the thickest part, an opening can be 
made into which a dairy thermometer 
can be inserted to get the temperature. 
Both the knife and the thermometer 
should be soaked in a strong acid so- 
lution and washed in water that has 
been boiled and cooled, before using 
them on the meat. This should be 
done to avoid infecting the meat with 
bacteria that cause souring of hams 
and shoulders. 

MOVEMENT FOR IMPROVED HIGH- 

WAYS. 

Many of the model highway laws in 
various states have been prepared un- 
der the advice of the road experts of 
the Department of Agriculture and all 
the data and statistics of the Office 


the legislatures. 
In the last bulletin of the Office of 
Public Roads it was stated that at 


Nearly every season a few farmers | 


in curing mildly, expect to have a 
percentage of loss. Although they | 


| stances in 


of Public Roads are at the disposal of | 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens at half price. 


Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap 
E. J. REED. t-3 OBLONG, ILL. 


POLAND Tried Bred Sow, Bred Gilts and Fall Pigs, no 
* CHINAS kin. Also Angus Cattle 
Mt A J.P. Vissering, Box 9, Alton, Ill. 
Mule Foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies, 


Milch Goats, White Leghorn Chickens. 
John Dunlap, Box 474, Williamsport, O. 














the close of 1909 8.66 per cent of the 
roads in the United States were im- 
proved. This represents a gain in the 


total road mileage improved for the 
five-vear period, 1904-1909, of 1.52 per 
cent, or, in other words, the percent- 
age of improved roads has increased 
during this period from 7.14 to 8.66 


per cent. 

In the three years that have elapsed 
since then it is roughly estimated that 
the percentage of improved roads has 
gone well beyond 9 per cent and possi- 
bly close to 10 per cent. It is estimat- 
ed that being selected and improved 
with a view to the proportionate traffic 
upon it—a high degree of efficency in 
highway transportation would be 
reached. It is figured that millions of 
dollars would be saved annually in 


‘the transportation of crops, the wear 


and tear on horses and vehicles, and 
in the minimizing of the waste in 
truck farming. Where roads are bad, 
the farmers frequently find it impos- 
sible to get their products to the ship- 
ping points and thus perishable prod- 
ucts are wasted, perceptibly increas- 
ing the cost of living. 

In the five years preceding March, 
1912. the Office of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture has built 
215 object-lesson roads; in all, about 
300 miles of road 15 feet wide, and by 
expert advice aided in the formula- 
tion of more than 650 model county 
road systems, resulting in most in- 
beneficial reforms. It has 
also assisted 26 states in effecting 
equitable state-aid plans. The Secre- 
tary looks forward to the coming yea! 
as promising better results than at any 
time in the history of the movement 





for improved highways. 
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UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, ef 
CE-A- WEEK Issue of the 


Glebe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS 
and this is the unanimeus verdict of its more than a half million read- 
I. COMPARISON, the biggest and cheapest na- 
tional news and family journal published in America. 
REPUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A NEWSPAPER, and gives 
NEWS PROMPTLY. accurately and impartially. IT IS INDIS- 
PENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional Man who desires 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large daily 
paper, while its great variety of well-selected reading matter makes it 

an INVALUABL® HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 
Eight Pages each Tuesday‘and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free. 


CLOBE PRINTING CoO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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The Shepherd 


SILAGE FOR SHEEP. 











With the tremendous increaSe in the! 


use Of silos for utilizing a larger 
amount of the corn plant and the} 


greater use of silage generally during 
the last two or three years, there has 
arisen a great deal of inquiry espe- 
cially during the present winter as to 


the value of silage for sheep. Re- 
cently silage has come into general 
use on cattle farms. Now that its 


value as a cattle food, from the stand- 
point of cheapness, is becoming more 
and more apparent, the man who owns 
sheep is beginning to ask why he can- 
not, share in a good thing, too. 

Unfortunately, the use of silage for 
sheep feeding purposes has been tried 
out to but a limited extent. Few farm- 
ers have used it and the experiment 
stations have done little. From all 
sourees of investigation it seems now 
that there is no reason why silage 
shall not find a permanent place in the 
list of desirable and economical food- 
stuffs for sheep. The writer has met 
several men this winter who have 
used it with satisfactory results, and 
one man especially, who had fed out 
quite a string of sheep with silage 
almost the sole feed, was very enthus- 
iastic in his appreciation of it. We 
have not found any men who have had 
trouble from feeding it. 

There has been a popular conception 
that silage is more or less dangerous 
to feed to sheep, especially breeding 


ewes. It was thought that it had a 
weakening effect on the lambs, also 


that there is likely to be some mortal- 
ity among the ewes. Such ideas do not 
-eem to be well founded. It true 
that such results have been noted in 
flocks which had silage, but careful ob- 
servations show that other factors may 
have had more to do with the results 
than the silage. At the station three 
vears ago the ewe flock had consider- 
able silage, in fact all they cared for. 

Iso, the lambs were not as strong at 
birth as they ought to have been, and 
sone loss was experienced at lambing 
time. jut an excessive amount wé 
allowed and ewes were entirely too 
closely confined without adequate ex- 
ercise. Exercise is an absolute neces- 
sity for pregnant ewes if satisfactory 
results are to be had at lambing time. 
Lack of an experienced shepherd to 
handle these ewes at lambing time 
doubtless contriluted to the loss. Since 
that year we have had no bad results. 

tack in the fali of 1907 the Indiana 
Station began to experiment with si- 
lage for feeding pregnant ewes. One 
lot of ewes was fed silage along with 
clover hay and grain while another lot 
was fed more hay, slightly more grain, 
but no silage. These two lots of ewes 
were as nearly alike as could be had. 
The next vear practically the same ex- 
periment was repeated, and again in 
1909. During the first year a limited 
amount of silage was fed. The second 
vear, four pounds per head, per day, 
was allowed and as no bad results ac- 
companied this liberal feeding, the-last 
year the ewes were given all they 
would clean up, which was practically 
1.6 pounds. With all they wished of 
the silage, no deleterious fesults were 
observed either in the ewes or ir the 
lambs. 

As to results from these three years’ 
experiments, the authors of the bulle- 
tin concerning this experiment say 
that the general thrift and appetite of 
the silage ewes was superior to that of 
the lots fed hay and grain alone. The 
ewes, having a quantity of silage, made 
each year a larger gain over winter 
than did those on dry feed. The lat- 
ter averaged for the three years a gain 


is 


is 


of six pounds while the silage ewes 
gained 13.75 pounds or more than twice 
as must. Yet the writers state defi- 


nitely that this gain was not mere fat 
like corn feeding would produce, but 
that the ewes were in good condition 


| while 


was a noticeable fact, that right straig | 


was a noticeable fact, that right 
straight through the whole three years 
the lambs from the ewes having the 
succulent feed, i. e., silage, averaged 
nearly 10 per cent larger at birth. As 
to the cost of feed, the ration including 
silage, proved the more economical, 
more satisfactory results were 
obtained. The lambs from these two 
lots of ewes were all fed out for an 
early market and those from each lot 
did equally well, gaining nearly a half 
pound per day until they were sold. 
The general results of this test run- 
ning for three years show definitely 
that the use of silage for ewes, even in 


large amounts, will not interfere with 


the health and thrift of the pregnant 
ewe nor of her prospective lamb. Also, 
the succulence which the silage affords 
seemed to promote the thrift and gen- 
eral health of the ewe, and because of 
the added health and vigor, the foeti 
were better nourished, with the conse- 
quent result that larger lambs were 
produced. Furthermore the producing 
of all these satisfactory results did 
not affect the lambs unfavorably, and 
the silage ration was more economical. 

Accurate data regarding the value 
of silage in a ration for fattening sheep 
and lambs is scarce, but what there is 
indicates that it is useful. As far 


back as the early nineties the Michi- | 


gan Experiment Station fed some 
lambs on silage and other foodstuffs. 
The gist of their findings is to the ef- 
fect that a mixture of fodders com- 
posed largely of a good quality of si- 
lage proved a cheap and successful 
ration for fattening lambs. 

The Iowa station at Ames made 
some comparative tests of dry hays, 
roots, and silage as roughness in 1906 
and 1907. In lots fed the first winter, 
ithe silage cheapened the ration con- 
siderably. During the second winter 
the various were fed for a long 
period, 168 days, and the silage lot re- 
fused to eat much silage. They ate al- 
most as much grain and hay as the 
other lots did and the gain on these 
silage lambs was more expensivve than 
was that with some of the other food 
combinations. But the average of the 
two years as a means of cheapening 
the ration. The lambs from all lots 
finished into market toppers, but the 
dressed carcasses showed the silage 
lambs little superior on the hook. 
Taking these few experiments then 
into sonsideration, and also the gener- 
al results which various feeders have 
obtained in practical work, it seems 
that silage has an important place 
among desirable and economical feeds 
for fattening sheep. 


lots 


a 


It is my opinion that silage can be 
fed to sheep with satisfactory results. 
The use of moldy or frozen silage may 
cause trouble, but good, clean, bright 
silage can used with excellent re- 
sults either a succulent food for 
breeding ewes in winter or as a cheap 
but satisfactory and efficient roughage 
for fattening lambs and sheep. This 
opinion is based partially on observa- 
tions of flocks which have been fed, 
and partially on the experiments quot- 
ed above. The results to date point 
toward silage as a cheap and valuable 
feed for sheep.—Ellis Rail. 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF MARKET- 


ING. 
Following a disastrous marketing | 
season and year’s campaign to im- | 


prove methods of marketing, instituted 
by Cclonel Frank P. Hollapd through 
his publications, the Southwestern 
fruit and truck growers have formed 
a cooperative selling exchange that 
will enter the field at once. 

This exchange will undertake to 
handle between three and four thou- 
sand cars of fruit and truck during the 
present year and the organization itself 
controls fully 3000 cars. 

It has established headquarters at 
| ‘Texarkana and affiliates with those as- 
|sociations that are willing to meet the 


' 





quality ot fruit and truck sold and 
the nature of the package. 

The officers of the Exchange are: 
W. A. Nabors, president, Winnsboro, 
Texas; Bert Johnson, first vice presi- 
dent, Highland Arkansas; S. J. Ver- 
halen second vice-president, Scétts- 
ville, Texas; Gerald Fitzgerald, third 
vice-president, Morrill, Texas; J. W. 
Ogburn, treasurer, Ogburn, Texas; C. 
W., Holman temporary secretary, 
Dallas. 





SOIL SURVEY OF PIKE CO., MO. 

The field work of the Soil Survey 
of Pike County, Missouri, made by 
experts of the Bureau of Soils, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in cooper- 
ation with the University of Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has 
been completed and the report will 
be issued during the latter part of the 
coming summer. The county contains 


about 620 square miles or 396,800 
acres. 

The survey was made by the Bu- 
reau of Soils in order that the agri- 


cultural value of the soils of the coun- 
ty might be determined and show to 
what crops each type is best adapted, 
in order that the Department may 
recommend what agricultural prac- 
tices should be followed to obtain the 
best possible yields, and at the same} 
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to produce strong, vigorous lambs. It | most stringent requirements as to Roof Your 


Bulidings With \: 


STEEL} 


Shingles 


What's the use of paying big prices for rotting wood 
shingles or cheap prepared-paper roofing, when genn- 
ine Edwards Steel Shingles can now be bought at the 
factory for less money. And we pay the freight! 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


outlast 4 ordinary roofs. Our famous Tightcote Process makes 
them rust-proof, fire-proof, weather-proof and lightning- 
proof. They come in big sheets ready to nail on old roof or 
sheathing. Any man can doit, noexpert needed. Nopainting re- 
quired. No extras to bay. Every Edwards roof is guaranteed 
against lichtning by a $10,000 Guaranty Bound. 100,000 Ed 
wards roofs in the U.S. Send postal now and get. by return 
mail, our latest Catalog B54and astounding price offer. If 

possible give size of your roof, Write! 
THE EDWARDS MFC. COMPANY 
Cincinnati 


2204-2354 Loca Streot (89) 
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time, maintain or increase the present 
fertility of the soil. 

A soil and tepographic map will ac- 
company the report, showing in colors, 
the location and extent of the various 
types of soil encountered during the 
survey, as well as the location of all 
farm houses, churches, schools, public 


roads, streams and railroads in the 
county. 
vet in touch with your neighbor 


who has something you want, by ad- 
vertising at 1 cent a word in our 
want columns 




















PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD 
READERS. 


9480. Boy’s Blouse Suit. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. It 
requires 3 3-8 yards of 44-inch material 
for the 6-year size. 

9470. Lady’s Three-Piece Skirt. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 
inches waist measure. It requires 2 3-4 
yards of 44-inch material for a 24-nch 
size. 

9474. Lady’s Shirt Waist, with Vest. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. It requires 2 1-4 
yards of 36-inch material for a 36-inch 
size. 

9478. Lady’s Coat Model. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. It requires 3 1-4 
yards of 44-inch material for a 36-nch 
size. 





9485. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 4 yards of 36-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 

9303. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
It requires 4% yards of 36-inch mate- 
ral for the 12-year size. 


9466. Lady’s Apron. 
Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 3 7-8 yards of 36- 


inch material for the medium size. 
9482. Dress for Misses and Small 
Women. 
Cut in 5 sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 4% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 15-year size. 


These patterns will be sent to RU: 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 881 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No......... Size...... Years 
AP RP ari m. . Wee se xi ooo oR, 
BE 0 4.555000 6. Sb6 Ge nie ane SORE as 
DOGROODs 66.6.0. 66.00% 6 rer Sevgeabeven 
RURAL WORLD readers should 


note that in ordering patterns for 
waist, give bust measure only; for 
skirts, give waist measure only. For 
ohildren give age only, while for pat- 
terns of aprons say large, smal! or 
medium. 
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Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 

ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 

ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
per is Beppe when the time paid for 
has expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their iime has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
Qne Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a HMmited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmers can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for cash- 
ing local bank checks, however small. 
We appreciate the kind efforts o1 our 
patrons in all parts of the Union in 
speaking good words in behalf of the 
RURAL WORLD, and it is to these ef- 
forts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 








The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. ‘ 





Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial endorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








Use the best seed you can buy. It 
means better crops at no increased ex- 
pense. Buy seeds early. 





The post office department experts 
say that six million packages were 
handled during the first seven days’ 
operation of the parcels post. 





If the tariff question was settled over 
night people would be relieved and 
matters adjusted in a few days. Agi- 
tation only makes people apprehen- 
sive. 





President-elect Wilson’s decision to 
do away with the inaugural ball and 
incidentally save the country a large 
sum of money speaks well for the new 
President and the return of unosten- 
tatious democracy. 





It is to be hoped that the very effi- 
cient work of the State Poultry Board 
will not be hampered by any adverse 
legislation or criticism. The Mis- 
souri State Poultry Board has been an 
inspiration to the poultry industry of 
our great state and anyone with the 


best interest of the state at heart can- 
not fail to recognize why Missouri is 
in the forefront as a poultry state. 





The indirect election of United 
States senators is proceeding with 
considerable expedition; there are 


some states, however, in which noth- 
ing would hurry matters until the poli- 
ticians had gotten all the satisfaction 
possible out of deadlocks. 





The idea of a summer roof garden 
for a public library is directly in line 
with the general movement toward 
the application of all the good things 
that are going to the needs of ordinary 
people. Why should not readers of 
good books be as comfortably provid- 
ed for as others? 





Protection against floods in the 
great central valley of the United 
States will surely come when the thir- 








McKINLEY ST. LOUIS HOST TO 17 
CORN GROWERS. 





Seventeen young corn growers from 
the Nineteenth Congressional District 
of Illinois Saturday arrived in St. 
Louis as guests of Congressman Wil- 
liam B. McKinley. They were the win- 
ners of second and third prizes in a 
corn-growing contest conducted by 
him in each of the eight counties in 
his district. The boys who grew the 
best corn were given a trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The lads, ranging from 9 to 18 years 
in age, arrived in St. Louis in a spe- 
cial car over the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem. 
Athletic Club they attended the Cen- 





from the soil in their ripening that the 
ground is likely to be so dry that the 
clover will die. This will hold true 
except when the season at cutting time 
may be rather wet, in such an event, 
it is then safe to allow the oats to 
ripen. 

If a full seeding of oats be used, the 
oats would shade the young clover too 
much, and it would be so tender when 
the oats were cut that the heat would 
kill it. 

The amounts to sow will be reck- 
oned on high quality seed. On good 
soil, if sown alone, 8 pounds per acre 
is most common. If sown in timo- 
thy half as much may be used. The 


After dinner at the Missouri! amounts should also vary according to 


the way in which we can get the seed 


tury Theater. They took an automo-| covered. 


| bile ride through St. Louis and East | 
St. Louis, Shaw's Garden, Forest Park | 


and Jefferson Barracks. They depart- 
ed for Champaign, IIl., in the after- 


9 gpd oe, yeaa ao bt |noon. On their way to St. Louis they 
P P pe ae Vane | visited points of interest in Spring- 
selves. That will afford the federal } 


government an opportunity of eed The party included three sets of 
how earnest they are. 


| brothers and was headed by C. A. Wil- 

The Terrible Turk is about to re- | loughby of Peoria. Those comprising 
new the war. He would be much/the party are: George and John Furr, 
better off if he had accepted the | Shelbyville; Carl Dridgman, Mowea- 





terms offered by the allies. Any terms | 44; Orville Sampley, Bethany; Ralph 
should be good enough for the Turk, 
in the light of the past century, which 
has been one of the most brutal in 
the history of the world. 


For the first time in more than twen- 
ty years, steamboat traffic on the Mis- 
sissippi River out of St. Louis will be 
resumed in mid-winter instead of in 
the spring. The steamer Georgia Lee 
of the Lee Line will reopen the river 
transportation business between St. 
Louis and Southern points Saturday, 
when she will depart for Memphis. 





Direct taxes upon the incomes of 
citizens of the United States, whether 
derived from idle capital or from the 
conduct of business, were made pos- 
sible by the ratification of the six- 
teenth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, Delaware, Wyoming and 
New Mexico indorsing the income 
tax amendment through their re- 
spective legislatures, completed a list 
of thirty-eight states which have ap- 
proved it, two more than the three- 
fourths necessary for its final adop- 
ticn. 





Representatives Hamlin and Rubey 
of Missouri left Washington with the 
entire membership of the House Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson and numerous ex- 
perts of his department for Colum- 
bia, S. C., to be guests of the Fifth 
National Corn Exposition, which op- 
ened January 27 and will run until 
February 8. Rubey is a member of the 
Agricultural Committee. The exposi- 
tion is said to be the most complete 
ever held in the United States. The 
Department of Agriculture has the 
most comprehensive exhibit with Co- 
lumbia that the government ever made 
at such an exposition. An expert of 
nearly every bureau in the department 
is now at Columbia. 





The State Poultry Board recently 
was formally charged before a senato- 
rial investigating committee of “plac- 
ing too much weight upon tae color of 
the eye and the angle of the taiis of 
the chickens, rather than to the num- 
ber of eggs they produce.” H. E. 
Branch of Bolivar was the prosecut- 
ing witness. The board was defended 
by its secretary, T. E. Quisenberry, 
of Columbia. Some of the senators, 
with chuckles, confessed they were ig- 
norant of classes of chickens, and one 
said he could not testify as to the 
number of eggs a hen should produce 
a day. The committee adjourned for 
a week until the senators not well up 
on chickens can observe poultry and 
studying poultry journals. 








Boyd, Gays; Earl Dixon, Farmer City; 
Loren Hoffman, Waynesville; Charles 
Faith, Warrensburg; Milton Batchel- 


der, Harristown; Bobby Walker, Mans- | 


field; Charles Alexander, White Heath; 
Leo Block, Sidney; Hobart and Floyd 





For wet soils Alsike is best. For 
good upland red is preferable, and for 
poor upland mamnioth is perhaps best. 
A hay mixture that is good is 15 
pounds timothy, 6 pounds red clover, 4 
pounds Alsike. In buying Alsike care 
should be taken to see that Canada 
thistle, Canada blue grass and wire 
grass seed are not present. 

In sowing 8 pounds of red clover 
seed per acre about 18,000 seed are 
sown per square rod, or there are 
about 375,000 seed per pound. In AIl- 
silke clover there are about 700,000 
seed per pound.—S. M. Jordan. 





VALUES OF FARM ANIMALS. 





The Crop Reporting Board of the 


Deffenbaugh, Mahomet; Clifton and | isureau of Statistics of the United 


Roy James. Charleston, and Myron 
Cuskaden, Arcola. 


| States 
|makes the following estimates, from 


Department of Agriculture 


Clifton James, 9 years old, is the | reports of correspondents and agents 


youngest. 


| of the Bureau, of the numbers and 


The RURAL WORLD man was glad | values of farm animals on farms and 
to be able to meet this crowd of manly | ranges in the United States on Jan- 
looking young fellows, and feels sure | uary 1, 1913: 


that many of them will win first prizes | 
| following changes are indicated: 


next year. 





GROWING RED CLOVER. 





Since indications point to a very 
large amount of clover being sown, it 
would seem opportune to consider 
some matters very carefully. 

We should know that the seed is of 


the purest, and that it will grow. These 


things can be determined by submit- 
ting samples to the seed testing lab- 


oratory at Columbia, and this work is 
all done at no cost to you. 


Some samples that have been left at 
this office have had from 5 per cent to 
20 per cent of other seeds and trash, 
but this foreign seed such as foxtail, 
pepper grass, buckhorn, bracted plan- 
tain, timothy, etc., come too high when 


you are paying clover seed prices for 


them, then when you sow them you 
will not get them to make clover. If 
you sow bad clover seed it is your 
fault. 

The time for seeding can not be 
foretold so much depends upon weath- 
er conditions that follow seeding. 
Some have good results by sowing on 
a late snow, and often the melting of 
the snow, and the action of the top 
soil will cover the seed very well, but 
if the snow happens to melt very fast, 
many seed will likely wash away, espe- 
cially on ground somewhat rolling. 

One common trouble in seeding clo- 
ver in wheat is that the clover does 
not get covered well enough, then 
when the wheat is harvested and the 
young clover exposed to the hot sun, 
the clover is killed. 

The harrowing will not only help to 
cover the clover seed but will be help- 
ful to the wheat as well. It is doubtful 
about harrowing when there was tim. 
othy sown in the wheat in the fall, as 
the harrow might do much mischief in 
tearing out the young timothy. 

A very successful method is to sow 
elover with oats, sowing not more than 
two-thirds the usual amount of oats, 
and being sure to cut the oats for hay, 
cutting the oats from the milk to the 
dough stage. The reason for cutting 
early is that oats take so much water 





|mules increased 24,000; 
| decreased 202,000; 





Compared with January 1, 1912, the 


increased 58,000; 
milch cows 
other cattle de- 
creased 1,230,000; sheep decreased 
880,000; swine decreased 4,232,000. 

In average value per head, horses 
increased $4.83; mules increased $3.80; 
milch cows increased $5.63; other cat- 
tle increased $5.16; sheep increased 
$0.48 :swine increased $1.86. 

In total value horses increased 
$105,528,000; mules increased $19,588,- 
000; milch cows increased $107,369,- 
000: other cattle increased $159,581,- 
000; sheep increased $21,609,000; and 
swine increased $79,781,000. 

The total value of all animals enum- 
erated above on January 1, 1913, was 
$5,501,783,000, as compared with $5,- 
008,327,000 on January 1, 1912, an in- 
crease of $493,456,000, or 9.9 per cent. 


Horses have 





Resolutions endorsing Mr. H. J. Wa- 
ters, president of Kansas Agricultural 
College as Secretary of Agriculture un- 
der the incoming administration, and 
urging the state legislature to support 
the College of Agriculture and espe- 
cially the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment, were unanimously adopted by 
the recent annual convention of the 
Missouri Sheep Breeders’ Association 
at Columbia, .Mo. E. B. Wilson of 
Stanberry was elected president. The 
association voted to co-operate with 
the Missouri, Cattle, Swine and Sheep 
Feeders’ Association in all matters 
that seemed advisable. A law against 
dogs, which cause endless trouble to 
many sheep raisers, was ably discussed 
by Mr. M. V. Carroll, of Pettis Co., 
and former secretary of the associa- 
tion. He told of the trouble in getting 
the former dog laws through the leg- 
islature and how it had then been 
killed in the lower courts, money being 
lacking to carry it to the Supreme 
Court. 





Read the advertisements in this 
number. You will find them interest- 
ing and perhaps find the very thing 
you are looking for it. 
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THE FERTILITY PROBLEM. overcome the deficiency in rainfall of 
such regions. 
By C. D. Lyon. | The necessity for the use of nitro- 
gen in the purchased form is some 
years off in all regions where alfalfa 
can be grown, and the benefits of phos- 
phoric acid in many places is yet prob- 
lematical, yet it may be—and I feel 
certain that it will be found—that pot- 
ash is the element lacking, and that 
its use will result in much greater 
crops of corn and small grains. 

To conclude, if I were a grower of 
flax, and were troubled with the flax 
wilt disease, I would make an exhaus- 
tive series of experiments with kainit, 
as I know it has proven invaluable to 
the southern cotton grower in the con- 
trol of cotton wilt, a disease very sim- 
ilar to that which attacks flax. 





My special line in Farmers’ Insti- 
tute Lecture Work is Soil Fertility, and 
since 1884 I have discussed this subject 
before many thousands of farmers in 
a dozen states, always laying as much 
stress as I could on the gaining and ap- 
plying of as much farm made manure 
as possible. 


In the South I always met the objec- 
tion that the amount of farm stock 
did not produce an adequate supply 
of manure, a fact which I knew very 
well, but we were always able to agree 
on a platform which provided for the 
combined use of farm manure, cow- 
peas and commercial fertilizer. 

In some parts of the middle west, es- 
pecially those where wheat was grown | PROFESSOR VAN NORMAN LEAVES 
to a considerable extent, I met the | PENNSYLVANIA. 
same objection, and it was often urg- | 
ed that while stable and farmyard ma- 


nures were desirable, it was impossible | After seven years of conscientious 
| and enthusiastic work in the interest of 


to get enough to cover a twenty or | : , 
forty-acre wheat field. | Pennsylvania dairying, Professor Van 


Again, in other sections a deficiency Norman of State College leaves his 
| position as Professor of Dairy Hus- 


in the mineral elements of soil fertil- | the 
ity, or plant food, | bandry to accept the position as Dean 


phosphoric acid | ‘ 
and potash, was not supplied by the | of the Davis School and Vice Director 
stable manures, so it was necessary | 


of the Experiment Station, University 
to resort to the use of commercial fer- 


of California. 
tilizers in order to properly balance | 











While in Pennsylvania he has not 
the plant food in the soil. | only become known throughout the 
In 1909 I was asked to go to Nebras-| State but throughout the whole of the 
ka for the season’s Institute work, and | Utited States as an authority on dairy- 
we got along so well together that y | né- When he came to Pennsylvania 
was recalled for the season 1910-1911. | there being less than ten students tak- 
For the first two weeks my work | ot ot Penge: wate ote Peon 
was along the eastern side of the state, | sietian te mi ee — 
and while I preached farm manures as | ; é 
earnestly as I would in Ohio and In-|. 4.commercial creamery has been 
diana, I met no opposition, in fact, it | PUilt up from 40 patrons to 240 ana 
seemed that all of my hearers were as | {TM @ losing proposition to a commer, 
great advocates of such manure as y | cial, systematic, self-sustaining con- 
was, but when I was sent out past | cern, with annual sales of over $70,- 
the center of the state, into the region ‘ 
of somewhat less rainfall than is de- | 
sirable, my manuring scheme met with 
general disapproval. 
At several institutes I found good | 
farmers who strongly opposed the use | 
of yard or stable manures upon any: | 
thing but pasture lands, and never on | 





SOIL SURVEY OF STODDARD CoO., 
MISSOURI. 





The field work of the Soil Survey 
of Stoddard County, Missouri, made by 
experts of the Bureau of Soils, U. S. 
lands intended for plow crops, giving Department of Agriculture, in cooper- 
the reason that anything like a liberal | ation with the University of Missouri 


| Seen Experiment Station, has 
j 


application caused the crops to burn 
out. 

This was a proposition I had never 
met before, but I found that in their 
locality it was strictly true, and while 
all farmers were sorry that they could 
not use their manures upon their corn 
crop, the use of commercial fertilizers 
had not been thought of excepting by 
a few men who had recently moved in 
from eastern states. 

Some farmers even went so far as 
to burn over any lands intended for 
plow crop before breaking them, and it 
was often told that where a strip was 
not burned it did not produce as well 
as the rest of the field. 


While a great many used all of their 
farm made manures on the meadows 
and pastures, and the manure spreader 
was to be found on many farms, the 
want of plant food in a readily avail- 
able form was plainly evident, and to 
my mind the use of mineral plant food 
over great parts of Kansas, Nebraska, 
and the Dakotas, would be more profit- 
able than in many states where it is 
in general use now. 

There is absolutely nothing in eith- 
er phosphoric acid or potash to burn 
crops, or cause them to fire, in sea- 
sons of deficient rainfall—in fact those 
mineral manures have the opposite ten- 
dency, that of attracting and holding 
the soil moisture, so that it may be 
readily taken up by the plant roots. 

This is a problem worthy of study 
by the soil physicists, and the plain 
farmer of all those semi-arid regions, 
and if investigation should prove that 
the use of a dollars worth of concen- 
trated plant food will produce ten or 
even two dollars’ worth of crops, as it 
often does in other states, it might go 
a long way toward assisting nature to 


been completed and the report will 
| be issued during the latter part of the 
|coming summer. 

The survey was made by the Bu- 
|reau of Soils in order that the agricul- 
|tural value of the soils of the county 
might be determined and show to 
what crops each type is best adapted, 
in order that the Department may rec. 
ommend what agricultural methods 
should be practiced to obtain the best 
possible yields, and, at the same time, 
maintain or increase the present fer- 
tility of the soil. 

Accompanying the report will be a 
soil and topographic map showing in 
colors the location and extent of the 
various types of soil encountered dur- 
ing the survey, as well as the location 
of all farm houses, churches, schools, 
public roads, streams and railroads 
in the County. 





J. T. Nunnelly, of Readsville, sends 
the Fulton Gazette the following inter- 
esting communication: “You may think 
we ‘woods’ fellows do not know about 
parcels post, and to show you that we 
do, I give you an instance: One of our 
country men found it so slick a few 
days ago that he could not get his 
horses to town to have their shoes 
sharpened, so he pulled the shoes of 
his four work horses and handed them 
to our rural mail carrier as he passed 
and instructed him to have the village 
blacksmith sharpen them and return 
by parcels post next day. The eight 
shoes weighed nearly nine pounds and 
the postage was 13 cents each way. 
The farmer stayed at home and put in 
his time cutting wood, and nailed the 
shoes on himself the next day. Can 
you beat it?” 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





It is also interesting to note that 
Casper Henn of Prudence, and Laura 
Peck of Danville were married last 
week.—Kansas City Times. 


To improve his poultry stock, Re- 
corder L. A. Hoke recently bought in 
Iowa a fine Buff Orpington cockerel, 
weighing 10% pounds. During Janu- 
ary his flock of fifty hens produced 
thirty-five dozen eggs.—Laclede Coun- 
ty Republican. 

When the associate editor was in St. 
Louis last week he stopped over a 
night each at the hotels, the Edison 
and ine Benton, advertised in the 
RURAL WORLD. He wants to say 
that he finds them the cleanest and 
best-managed places of the kind he 
has ever seen at the prices charged. 

Calling the attention of readers to 
the advertisement of tobacco dust in 
this issue, we feel sure that they will 
do well to give it a trial, not only 
as an insecticide but as a fertilizer. 
A pound of tobacco dust per square 
yard upon a lawn will act more 
quickly than any other manure that 
can be applied. 

Perry Macy says his new silo is 
the handiest thing he ever had on his 
farm and is of the opinion that every 
farmer would have one if they knew 
how much satisfaction can be derived 
from it. We know of a number of 
Daviess County farmers who are ex- 
pecting to erect silos next summer.— 
Gallatin North Missourian. 

We report the following stock sales 
this week: Hale Young to Hensley & 
White, 2 mules at $275.00; two mules 
at $275.00, to Wm. Drunert of War- 
renton, 2 mules at $280.00, and 1 horse 
at $40.00; Lafayette Mason to Hensley 
& White, 10 cotton mules at $145.00 
per head and 1 mule to Harry Cope at 
$210.00.—Jonesburg Journal. 

Let ABSORBINE make money for 
you. It will reduce swellings, and soft 
bunches, stop lameness and inflamma- 
tion, allay pain, heals cuts, bruises, 
lacerations, boot chafes, saddle galls, 
etc., without blistering or removing 
the hair and horse can be used. $2.00 
per bottle at all druggists or deliv- 
ered. W. F. Young, P. D. F., 58 Tem- 
ple St., Springfield, Mass. 


If you don’t think it pays to raise 
good stock just ask Albert Bergman, 
who is sure it does. He sold this week 
a bunch of 16 fine porkers that weigh- 
ed 4700 pounds for $7.15 per hundred, 
which was but 45c below St. Louis 
market. The hogs were sold to local 
butchers. Albert thinsk there were no 
finer hogs fattened in the county.— 
Perry County Republican. 

“In Missouri,” Augustus Thomas’ 
new play, was played at Turlock, Cal., 
recently and received a severe drub- 
bing from J. M. McClure, editor of the 
Turlock Daily Tribune, an old Pike 
County man, who resented the liber- 
ties taken in the play with Bowling 
Green, and the imputation that the 
residents of this cultured little town 
backwoodsmen.—Vandalia Leader. 


Incidentally with all the talk about 
Missouri mules and the fact that one 
can hardly pick up a rural Missouri 
paper without noting that some farmer 
has just shipped several carloads of 
fat hogs to market, please note that 
one day last week the little village of 
Powersville, near Unionville, loaded 
and shipped 2,000 sheep to one of the 
many places where sheep are made in- 
to mutton.—Russellville Rustler. 

By the transfer of the dairy farm, 
one mile east of Osceola, long owned 
by Judge Wm. M. Love, to W. S. Rance 
and Ed Withaner of Olathe, Kan., one 
of the most important real estate 
deals which has been effected in St. 
Clair County for some time was made. 
The farm consists of 313 acres and 
was purchased as unimproved land by 
Judge Love in 1883.: The purchase 
price was $6.50 an acre, making the 
first cost $2034.50, while the considera- 


tion at selling time, nearly thirty years 
later, was $21,000, or most $70 per 
acre.—Osceola Republican. 


Polk County should have a farm 
expert. Pettis County hired Sam Jor- 
|dan a year ago and now they would 
|mob any county that would attempt 
| to take him away from them. He 
| understands soils and farm needs of 
; every character. He can go out to any 
farm, examine the soil, tell just what 
clement it lacks and what fertilizers 
or crops will replace the missing ele- 
ment. He can tell at a glance almost 
what crop can be grown best on the 
soil of any field and the best possible 
rotation. He is an expert in dairying, 
poultry and stock raising and fruit- 
growing from a practical viewpoint.— 
Bolivar Herald. 


At the risk of being classed as a 
hair-brained Socialist we suggest that 
Missouri go into the fire and life in- 
surance business and save to herself 
and her citizens the millions of dol- 
lars we pay above fair and reasonable 
rates to foreign corporations every 
year. Monroe County farmers organ- 
ized a company in self-defense 20 years 
ago. It has never defaudted in a single 
payment. It has never collected from 
its members a dollar above the actual 
cost of their insurance, and this pro- 
tection has averaged them about 15 
cents on the hundred dollars per year. 
Today the company has risks upon 
Monroe County farm property to the 
amount. of $4,000,000, and old-line com- 
panies, with their unreasonable rates, 
have to look elsewhere for support.— 
Monroe County Appeal. 


One of the largest land deals ever 
negotiate in this section between IIli- 
nois and Missouri land owners was 
closed last week, when Jack Harrison, 
of Auxvasse, sold the Thomas Harri- 
son farm, east of Auxvasse, contain- 
ing 982 acres, to Bell Brothers, of 
Rochester, Ill., for $100 an acre al- 
most $100,000. Mr. Harrison takes in 
the Abe McPike farm of 415 acres near 
New, London, Ralls County, at $75 per 
acre. Bell Bros. pay the remainder. 
The farm Mr. Harrison has just sold 
is one of the largest in Callaway 
County and is the one on which he 
was reared.—Mexico Intelligencer. 


Was It Big Farming? And Is it 
Profitable? 
| Says the Windsor Review: “Dave 


Johnston is spending a good part of 
his time these days out at his farm 
near Brandon. He is feeding two car 
loads of cattle and 96 hogs. The hogs 
are fine ones, being nearly ready for 
market. Dave says he raised over 
5000 bushels of corn this year from his 
175 acres he had in-corn. More corn 
than he ever raised on the place be- 
fore in his life.” 

That looks like big farming, but is 
it profitable? Mr. Johnston got 30 
bushels to the acre. The price to sell 
or buy was 40c, or $12 an acre. C. D. 
Lyon, associate editor of COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD, and a skilled farm- 
er says that each bushel of corn takes 
17 cents’ worth of nitrogen from the 
soil, and it would cost that at least to 
replace it, not to speak of other fer- 
tilizing elements. That would mean 
$5.10 to the acre, leaving $6.90 per 
acre for other expenses. If the value 
of the land is based on its fertility to 
raise grain for a certain number of 
years until it declines in fertility there 
may be a profit in a good general corn 
year like 1912. But if farmers are to 
continue to submit to the law of sup- 
ply and demand, unlike all other forms 
of work requiring a large investment. 
the figures given are only a signboard 
to “over the hills to the poorhouse,” 
for anyone that is obliged to have con- 
siderable indebtedness. How much corn 
did Dave get last year? The figures 
given of the field on good land a good 
year, is certainly an argument in favor 
of the farmers’ organization that now 
has a million members, in its inten- 
tion to get paying prices.—Benton 
County FPnterprise. 
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Home Circle 


HELP MOTHER. 








Daughter, help your tired mother, 
Share with her the household care; 

Help her with the heavy burden, 
Don't leave it all for her to bear. 


Can’t you lighter make her footsteps? 
The rose has faded from her cheek; 

She can’t toil for you much longer, 
For she is growing old and weak. 


Lift the burden from her shoulders, 
Make the dim old eyes grow bright; 

For ere long they’ll close forever 
Then is gone home’s brightest light. 


When in gloomy days you're sighing 
Kor your mother gone to rest, 

Then you'll know of all who loved you, 
That your mother loved you best. 


Naught can change the love of mother, 
Every blessing is as free 
As when she watched you in 
pleasure, 
Romp and dance in childish glee. 


your 


Then why let her work and worry 
O’er the task that you should do? 

Help her cheerfully, and remember 
What your mother did for you. 


Daughter, that dark day is coming 
And it is not long at best, 

When your poor old tired mother 
Will lie down in death to rest. 


Then how dark will seem her shadows 
When the days grow cold and late, 
And you wait in tearful silence 
For her coming at the gate. 


Help her, for the day is coming 
And is coming swiftly, too. 

When she must lay down her burden, 
When she cannot toil for you. 


She has watched you through your 
childhood, 
Kissed your cheek and smoothed 


your brow; 
She has tended you and loved you; 
Can’t you help your mother now? 
—Mary F. Beetz, Spokane, Wash. 





Written tor THe RuraLt Wor -p. 
HEART TO HEART TALK. 


Safford. 

Some time ago I had my little girl 
with me in a crowd. An elderly cou- 
ple, strangers to me, came up to her 
and the woman stooped and tenderly 
kissed the small, laughing face. There 
were tears in the woman’s eyes. “Oh,” 
she said to the man with her, her hus- 
band, I supposed, “she is so much 
like little ——.’’ and I did not catch 
the name. Then they walked away. 
My little girl reminded that woman of 
some child about whom her own heart 
strings were twined 
haps, living far away, or maybe sleep- 
ing in some tiny mound. 


By Virginia Jackson 


I had been to my girlhood home with 
iniy baby girl for a visit. After I came 
away my mother, in writing of how 
dreadfully she missed the baby, said: 
“T found a little worn shoe of hers the 
other day and cried over it. There 
is something about a worn baby shoe 
that somehow goes to a _ mother’s 
heart as nothing else will.” 
readers, I wonder if some of you have 
treasured a tiny, battered shoe with 
a small round hole, where years ago 
a baby toe “came out to grass,” or 


sciled, dilapidated toys that are won- 
deving still. 

“What has become of Little Boy 
Blue since he kissed them and put 
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NEW BEAUTY IN 
ONE WEEK 


Ladies everywhere are @ 
learning the great value of 
Beautiola, the remedy that 
removes brown spots and 
Freckles, modifies Wrinkles 
and aids in permanently 
curing Pimples, Black 
Heads and all Facial Blem- 
ishes. Price 50c per box. i 
Agents Wanted e e 
BEAUTIOLA COMPANY, Dept. R, Beau- 
tiola Bldg., 2924 Olive St., St. Louis,, Wo. 








a grandchild, per- | 


Oh, my | 


*\to a burdened fellow creature? 


|them there.” Whether your little Boy 
|Blue has gone to that country from 
which no traveler ever returns, or is 
;now a man fighting a man’s battles in 
the world, in your heart he is your 
baby still. Yet, you are in a sense, 
mother to all men. Did you ever no- 
tice when traveling with a child of 
your own that it seemed to you that 
you could read in the faces of all per- 
sons into whose eyes you chanced to 
look, whether or not they had children? 
Somehow a measure of tenderness for 
all children seems to flash unconscious- 
ly forth from the parent heart. Oh, 
what a yearning wonderful thing is 
that which God has created and we 
call the human heart. Of what 
heighths and depths and breadths of 
affection is it capable. Yet, there 
come to us every one, times when our 
affection, however strong, can avail our 
loved ones nothing. Some deep, deep 
trouble comes upon them which we 
are powerless to alleviate or a sum- 
mons comes and they go from our 
grasp and our sight on this earth for- 
ever. Woe to us at such a time if we 
have not our faith firmly fixed in Him 
who said: “I am the way, the truth 
and the life.” 

How infinitely much at a time like 
this does the verse John 3:16 mean to 
us: “For God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him shall not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 

Oh, that verse: What comfort is 
there for sad, weary hearts. There is 
a story of a little girl who lived in 
a home where there was no Bible. She 
had heard of God only as a being who 
punished sin, a being of wrath instead 
of one tender and loving as well as 
just. The little girl’s family was ex- 
tremely poor and she had to endure 
;many sufferings. As she grew older 
she began to wonder in her childish 
way why there was so much suffering 
for her and her loved ones, and why 
God delighted to punish people who 
tried to do the best that they could? 
Then one day she found a piece of a 
leaf that had been torn from a Bible. 
On this scrap of paper was a part of 
the verse John 3:16: ‘God so loved 
the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son.” Here the leaf was torn 
and she could read no more. But 
what a revelation were those few 
words to the girl: “God so loved the 
world.” If He loved the world that 
included her and her sisters and broth- 
ers and her mother, who often, after 
a hard day’s work, had to go almost 
supperless to bed that her little ones 
might not be hungry. And if God loved 
them, surely things would somehow 
;}come right in the end. How she 
|treasured that scrap of paper which 
she hid away among tae few little 
possessions that she most loved. Oft- 
en, as the years went by, when things 
seemed darkest, she would get it out 
land reread it. And always the words 
“God so loved the world” brought 
fresh comfort to the weary young 
heart. At last, so the story goes, 
' when she was almost grown, she heard 
the blessed story of salvation through 
ithe Christ and she and her family 
| speedily took Him as their Saviour. I 
told this little story some time ago to 
an audience of women. Several weeks 
|afterward a dear old lady who lives al! 
alone and has known many, many 
|sorrows, said to me: “I have thought 
of that little story and you don’t know 
‘the comfort it has given me.” Oh, the 
‘vlad thankfulness that welled up inp 
|my heart then. For is there anything 
|that can bring us quite the joy that is 
| brought by knowing it has been given 
lus to carry even a little bit of comfort 
| That 
| story had comforted me because it 
| brought to my notice as it had never 
'been before that verse of Scripture. 
| And often since. when things have 
seemed hard to bear, I have thought 
“God so loved the world that He gave 
His only son, and that Son is today 
our sympathizing friend as well as our 
| Savior.” 
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SUCCESS IN A YEAR. 


By Essillyn Dale Nichols. 


Not so many years ago the above as- | 


sertion would have met with ridicule, 
but thanks to an advanced enlighten- 


ment, we of today are ready to consid- | 


er if not accept the apparently impos- 
sible, because so many apparently im- 
possible things have become the pos- 
sible. 

We do not, at the present time, be- 
lieve in fate, destiny and such like 
mythical superstitions; we have rele- 
gated them along with other 
to progress, upon the rubbish heap of 
the past, and we are eager to inves- 
tigate an experiment with, new theo- 
ries anent old realities, because we 
now understand that there are inexor- 
able though simple laws governing all 
of God’s creation, and if we would at- 
tain the worth while things of life we 
must learn how to apply these laws 
according to our needs. 

SUCCESS (I spell it in capitals be- 


cause it is the pivot upon which the} 
world turns) is easily attainable once | 


we learn the laws governing its attain- 


ment; hence, when I speak of “Success | 


in a Year,” I am not asserting the im- 
possible, but rather shall I prove to 
you by a series of unique experiments, 


the possibilities of human life as dem- | 


onstrated by a thorough understanding 
and a proper application of success 
laws. 

How the Inspiration came to me. 

Some few years ago, possibly five 
or six, a change came into my life, al- 
though at the time I did not realize 
that it was a change. I merely be- 


lieved, if I entertained a thought on} 
the subject at all, that it was a con-| 
dition growing out of adverse circum- | 
for I had known grinding pov- | 
erty since childhood, and in later years | 
The views that I had | 


stances; 


bitter trouble. 
cherished all through my girlhood and 
young womanhood were drifting away, 
and I had nothing on which to pin my 
faith. I was like a lost ship at sea. 

I had always been more or less inter- 


ested in everything concerning the bet- | 


terment of life-conditions, ard now |] 
began to read various articles on the 
subject with eagerness and avidity. 
I read everything I could procure along 
this line; but as there were so many 


conflicting opinions—so many different | 


ideas regarding methods of procedure, 
I did not realize that I was being ben- 
efited in any way, until finally, I be- 
gan to 
These theories were crude and rather 


vaguely defined at first, but as time) 


went on and I studied much and 
thought more, my theories gained in 


strength and practicability until I was | 


conscious of a desire to prove the real 


worth of my theories by actual expe- | 


riment. 

For a long time I would not acknowl- 
edge, even to myself, that I wanted to 
do this 
of the desire seemed among the im- 
possibilities. You see this particular 
thought had not grown up; it was not 
strong enough to stand alone. My con- 
sciousness was vaguely impressed with 
the newly awakened desire; but the 
thought was an infant not yet out of 
its swaddling clothes, and it lacked 
the strength to emerge from the in- 
tangible to the tangible. But that it 
did emerge with an energy capable of 
transmitting itsself into action, this, 
and succeeding articles will prove. On 
the instant my infant desire made its 
debut as-a “grown up” thought, a mes- 
sage by wireless was flashed to my 
brain which came as a sort of shock be- 
cause it presented a plan complete 
in every detail, showing me how I 
could attain that which I had always 
wanted more than anything else on 
earth, namely: SUCCESS, and that I 
would not have to wait for it an indef- 
inite length of time, but could have it 
inside a year or less, if I wanted it 
that way. And I DID want it that way. 
Furthermore, I am going to tell others 
—tell YOU, just how it is accomplish- 


clogs | 


evolve theories of my own. | 


because the accomplishment | 


lea —this attainment of success. I am 
|going to give you the full details of 
;each experiment, so you too, can go 
and do likewise—if you wish. 

And who does not wish success! 





REVIEW OF HALF A CENTURY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: During 
the first half of the recent century, 
farming operations in many Cases, 
; Were conducted much differently from 
what they are now. The plow with 
the wooden moldboard in use in my 
| father’s time disappeared before I was 
born, the cast iron one taking its 
| place. Cast and wrought iron points 
were in use, and the small boy had to 
take the latter article to the black- 
smith shop every third or fourth day 
for sharpening. Iron and wooden 
toothed harrows were both in use. In 
shoeing horses, the smith carefully 
saved all the wornout shoes to ham- 
|mer up on dull days and make new 
| ones of the old iron, and at odd times 
the nails for shoeing were made by 
hand from long slender rods bought at 
the village store. The flail was the 


threshing machine in use in those 
|days, but buckwheat was always 


|} threshed on the barn floor by horses, 
|the kids riding around in circus fash- 
ion, while two of the older boys 
shook up the straw, one keeping in the 
center and the other on the outside, 
and each one working toward the 
| other. Buckwheat cakes were the 
staff of life in those days in winter, 
and I must now tell how they were 
;made and cooked. The batter was 
| prepared much the same as for wheat 
pancakes, but the secret for having 
good cakes was to have some dough 
left over each time in the bucket 
which was to be placed near the stove 
and kept warm, so it would get slight- 


ly sour and make the next mixing 
light by putting in soda. The first 
mixing never made good cakes as 


| they were always heavy. I never saw 
/a cook stove until nearly grown, and 
the stove in use at our place was one 
of those large old-fashioned flat topped 
itin plate stoves that were invented, 
I was going to say, during the Dark 
Ages, but that is too far back. Moth- 
'er’s stove was smooth and bright on 
|top, and she had her hired girl at 
meal time pour some two dozen cakes 
at one baking on its upper story, and 
while our folks were eating, the girl 
was kept busy baking. Very little 
wheat flour was consumed at our 
place in the winter season in those 
days so long ago. as we all preferred 
the buckwheat flour, and it was very 
vheap. as two acres would grow 
enough grain to winter a large family. 
As a summer diet the cakes are not 
healthy. I will have more to say on 
the subject of woman’s work in the 
house at some time in the future. 


The growing of flax was somewhat 
| profitable in those by-gone days, as 
the men and women manufactured the 
| fibre into clothing and other useful 
articles right at home, and thereby 
saved running up a large bill at the 
dry goods house. | have a faint rec- 
ollection of seeing my father and 
three or four older brothers at work 
pulling flax in a patch of an acre or 
two. They pulled the flax so as 
to get the whole stalk to the ground, 
which made the fibre a few inches 
longer than if cut with the scythe. 
The straw was bound up into small 
sheaves, as it was easier to thresh 
in small bunches. After the shocks 
were dry, the sheaves were tied up 
in large bundle, with rye straw for 
bands, some two dozen sheaves being 
put in the mow, to stay there until 
mid-winter, when deep snow made it 
uncomfortable for outdoor work. The 
boys then went to work and pounded 
out the seed by striking the sheaves 
on a solid block of wood. The sheaves 
were again packed in bundles and 


thrown up in the mow, to stay there 
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Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures all blood humors, all 
eruptions, clears the complex- 
jon, creates an appetite, aids 
digestion, relieves that tired 
feeling, gives vigor and vim. 
Get it today in usual liquid form or 








chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs, 
until spring came, when the sheaves 
were hauled to the meadow and op- 
ened and spread down in long rows 
to bleach in sunshine and rain, and 


partially to rot the waste material so 
that it could be more easily separated 
from the useful part. Flax breaking 
was the next job in this long tedious 
process of manufacturing home-made 


linen. The breaking machine was a/ 
cheap, home-made affair, and it was 
usued to break and throw off the 
woody, useless part of the flax. After 
breaking the flax, there were _ still 


some small particles of waste matter 
the fiber which it was 
necessary to remove, and this was 
accomplished by dressing the flax, as 
they called it, and this was a simple 
process whereby a wooden two-edged 
sword was used for striking a hand- 
ful of the flax a few times. The flax 
was now clean, but there was always 
some tangled stuff still in the 
bunches, and this was combed out by 
drawing the bunches through the 
sharp spikes of the hackle a few 
times. The flax was now clean and 
ready for the spinner. The tangled 
stuff that the hackle combed out was 
made into ropes by the boys, and 
these ropes were very durable. Spin- 
ning wheels were a common article of 
furniture in those days, and most 
urchins liked to hear the peculiar 
sound the machine made while in mo- 
tion. Weavers were numerous at that 
time, and our folks hired them to do 
our weaving. The linen was made 
into clothing, tablecloths, . 
grain sacks, wagon covers, and other 
useful articles. 

| may have something to say in the 
future as to the manufacturing of 
home-made woolen fabrics among the 
old-timers—indeed, there is much 
more to say before the whole story 
can be told of farm life in, and out of 
doors, in the days of our grandpar- 


clinging to 





ents. J. Mf. MILLER. 
NEAR-MAPLE SYRUP. 
An excellent syrup for griddle 
cakes, one which you can scarcely 


believe is not real maple, is made as | 


follows: Take one cupful of brown 
sugar, two cupfuls of white sugar, 


two cupfuls of boiling water, boil a 
few minutes, and when cool add five 
drops of vanilla extract. 





CHOCOLATE BLANC MANGE. 


Chocolate blanc mange, which is a 
most satisfactory and nourishing des- 
Sert, is prepared as follows: 
two cupfuls of milk. Dissolve 
tablespoonfuls of chocolate powder 


or of grated powder in a quarter cup-| 


and add three table- 
cornstarch moistened 


ful of water, 
spoonfuls of 


With a quarter cupful of water. Then | 
pour in the scalded milk, stirring all | 
the time, and cook for five minutes. | 


Beat up one egg and add it and stir 
for a few seconds. Pour into wet 
molds and when firm turn out. 





By eating slowly and chewing 
thoroughly we learn to enjoy better 
the taste of things. 


towels. | 


Seald | 
four | 


OLD TIMES AND CUSTOMS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Being 
housed up with grip, and it being se- 
vere winter weather, will write of old 
times and customs in Cape Girardeau 


County, Mo., as told me by my ma- 
ternal grandmother, who died in 1906, 
in the 87th year of her age. Our 
home was at the same place for 31 
years. The period covered forty 
years, from 1820 to 1860. Grandma's 


father, Alexander Miller, with his and 
several other families, came to Cape 
Girardeau County from Calvert Coun- 
ty, Maryland, in 1818, settled on 
farm about five miles southwest of 
Cape Girardeau, on or near the Bloom- 
field gravel road. Our great-grand- 
parents were members of the Episco- 
pal Church in Maryland. There being 
no church of their choice here then, 
they joined the Methodists soon after 
coming to Missouri. Great-grandfa- 
ther helped build the first church 


a 


| building in his neighborhood in 1820 


It wes made of logs, clapboard roof, 
old-time fireplace, and did service for 
schoolhouse as well as meeting house. 
It was about four or five miles south 
of Cape Girardeau, known as old 
Mount Tabor. Great-grandfather act 
ed as steward, class leader, and ex- 
horter the balance of his life, or for 
forty years. He died in January, 
1861. The dwelling house contained 
one large living room, kitchen, up- 
stairs or loft over living room. Cook- 
ing was done on the fireplace. Had 
mostly corn bread, had wheat bread 
only on extra occasions. Stock lived 
in the swamp mostly the year round 
Game was plentiful, such as _ bear, 
deer, turkeys. 

Wheat was reaped by 
and later with cradle. Thrashing 
wheat was done by cleaning up the 
barn shed, placing the bundles on the 
ground and leading or riding horses 
;around. Grandma said she had rode a 
horse around, as they tramped out 
the wheat. A Mr. Doty had a water- 
mill down near the old fair grounds, 
where the farmers took their grain. 
For common they had ash cake, mak- 
ing dough and cooking in hot ashes. A 
johnny-cake was cooked on a clean, 
smooth board. The children thought 
it a great treat when mother gave 
them some dough and let them bake a 
johnny-cake. Every farmer kept sheep 
and made their own clothes. Of nights 
after supper mother would bring the 
wool in the big room, and, while fa- 
ther read aloud and mother knit, the 
children would pick burrs out of the 
wool. It would then have to be 
washed, carded, spun and woven. Girls 
practiced on the spinning wheel, 
where now they thump the piano. 
|The preacher and family would often 
spend two weeks at a time at her fa- 
ther’s. Camp meetings lasting sev- 
|eral weeks were held at Mount Ta 
| bor and McKendree Chapel. People 
| would come for miles in ox wagons. 
| The girls were expected to be mar- 
|ried by the time they were 20 years 
old or be called old maids. Women 
were called old at 50. Courting had 
'to be done in the family room. Grand- 
ma said her and grandfather used a 
slate and pencil. They had _ their 
|house-raising and gatherings, corn 
shuckings of evenings, and had sup- 
per afterwardg, when the old colored 


reap hook 


men, four of whom would make a sad- 
dle by crossing their hands, and 
would then mount the man of the 
house thereon and march around the 
|house singing their old plantation 
songs. Men ana women smoked to- 
bacco of their own raising. It was a 


common thing, grandma said, for In- 
dians to stop at her father’s. They 
would have baskets to sell or ex- 
|change. Saw them dance their war 
|dances in her father’s yard many 
times. One band came once that said 
|they came from Maryland near where 
| her father came from. One time a 
{band led by a big, ugly chief, grand- 
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ma being a little child was afraid and 


ran to her mother, when the Indian 


said your papoose is afraid of Big In- 


dian. They did not send for the doc- 
tor for every childish ailment; sent 
for a neighbor—Granny Giboney, 


| grandmother of Mrs. Hary Houck, wife 


of Mr. Louis Houck, the railroad 
builder of southeast Missouri. Mrs. 
Giboney also fed the men while they 
were building old Mt. Tabor church. 
She had both corn and wheat bread. 
A Mr. Shelby caused the other men to 
laugh by repeatedly calling for the 
The shoemaker came 
to the house and made shoes for the 
family once a year; generally in the 
fall of the year. Our great-grandpa- 
rents had eight children born to them, 
five living to maturity; all born in 
Missouri except one. Names: Benja- 
min, born in Maryland; died in 1872; 
well off, owning the large farm that is 


wheat light loaf. 


now the county farm. Barbara Eliza- 
beth, the writer’s grandmother, born 
Dec. 5. 1819: died Aug. 28, 1906. Mary 
Jane, died in 1908, age 84 years. Jesse 
Jones, died Nov. 1906, aged 72 years 


the youngest. Ellen Ann, now Mrs. E. 
A. Wright, still living in Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo.: will be 85 years old Febru- 


ary 5th, 1913: living in the oldest 
house in Cape Girardeau; house was 
built in 1811: was the first court 
house. Aunt Ellen has lived here ever 
since July, 1855, when she went there 
a bride, a period of 58 years. Alex- 
ander Miller was by a second mar- 


had a twin brother. Benjamin 


riage: 
who died when he was 16 vears old. 
Great-grandfather was a soldier in the 
war of 1812. Lived till the eve of the 
breaking out of the great civil war; 
died January 27, 1861. aged 72 years. 
Was punctual to a dot. When there 
was week day meeting he would work 
until time to get to church, then back 
to work, and died in the faith. A 
copy of his obituary says: “They who 
saw thy look in death, no more may 
fear to die.’ His father was a Scotch- 
man; coming to Maryland; was named 
John Miller, who was a long time cry- 
er of the court in Maryland. When he 
got too feeble by age to tend it longer, 
his 


his son, great-grandfather. was 
deputy. He died in 1814, age 84 
vears Among his relics is an old 


Bible printed in 1729; on a blank leaf 
is written: John Miller was married 
to his wife, Elenor; no date. Another 
entry says John Jarvis was born the 
devil knows when. They had no elec- 
itric lights them days: used a saucer 


of grease with wick. Grandma said 
{all the schooling her father got he 
walked four miles twice a day, or 
eight miles in all, and done up the 
chores. There were no steam-heated 
school houses. A four-foot fire-place 
on one end of the house. The boys 
would take the ax at recess and noon 


and chop the wood. The children at 
the, back of the house would get cold 
in severe weather. In very early days 
it was mostly subscription schools. 
ithe teachers did not know much to 
teach. The principal school book was 
'the old blue back spelling book. 
Grandma remembered her. first teach- 
er. His looks was enouch for her, a 
timid child. She would cry every time 
she had to say a lesson. He was a 
| red-headed Trishman, 6 feet tall, long 
|hair; he would run his hand through 
| his hair, having every hair standing 








| bottle of milk. 





Earn $25 per Week. 


Learn Automobile trade; be em 
ployed year round; travel. Day and 
night classes. Write: 


AUTO SCHOOL OF 8T. LOUIB, 
Dept. 75, 1915-17 Pine St. 


SILK REMNANTS 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN POUND 
BOXES of beautiful Large Silk Rem- 
nants for fancy work, quilts, portieres, 
pillows, ete. One pound will make a 
grand bedspread. Send 10 cents for a 





big package of lovely samples. If not 
delighted return them and get 25 
CENTS for your _ trouble. Agents 


Wanted. Hammond Silk Co., 302 Spang- 
ler, Pa. 
eepgae 











straight up. The principal qualifica- 
tions of teachers in those days were 
knowing how to wield the rod and 
make goose quill pens. The children 
did not have variety of lunch. Grand- 
ma said she felt sorry for two orphan 
brothers; their dinner consisted of 
yellow corndodger, molasses and a 
I must close this long 
letter. Respectfully, 
Jackson, Mo. W. O. PENNEY. 


CARE OF LAMPS. 


Do not leave the care of them un- 
til night, for this is dangerous. A 


lamp giving a good light and without 
odor can be had with absolute cleanli- 


ness to burner, wick and chimney. 
All in constant use should be filled 
each day, the wick trimmed and 


burneer wiped off, as well as washfng 
the chimney and shade. Never clean 
lamps on a table where food is pre- 
pared but have a special place for the 
work. Spread several newspapers over 
the table or shelf and upon these set 
the various parts. Some housekeep- 
ers think it better to wipe off the 
burned portions of the wick instead of 
cutting it. The main thing is to re- 
move it evenly. Any pieces of wick 
dropped on the burner will cause an 
odor when the lamp is lighted. About 
once a month remove the wick and boil 
the burner in hot soap suds or in a so- 
lution of washing soda. Wipe the in- 
side of smoky chimneys with tissue 
paper before washing them. Care 
should be taken that they are thor- 
oughly dry or they will break easily 
when heated. When first lighting a 
lamp keep the wick low to allow the 
chimney to heat gradually, and never 
leave it immediately after lighting. 
Many a ceiling has been ruined by a 
smoky lamp. 


COLD-AIR BOX KEEPS WINTER 
FOOD. 





It is well to remember the useful- 
ness and economy of a screened cold- 
air box built outside a north window 
as an adjunct to the refrigerator. In 
the winter it is the perfect substitute 
for the refrigerator, and at all times 
it is the best place for cooked foods. 





Smiling will not do any damage to 
the face. A laughing wrinkle fs as 
ornamental as a dimple. 





Every mother should appreciate 
the wisdom of encouraging home hos- 
pitality and should be particularly 
interested in having her sons’ friends 
entertained in her home. 
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WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 





Cattle and Hogs Firm—Eggs Higher 
—Butter Firm—Vegetables Dull— 
Fruits Steady. 


CATTLE—The beef steer offerings 
were fair when compared to the runs 
of the other classes of killers, but 
there was a good demand and values 
ruled steady. Quality was fair to good. 
Nothing choice or prime in the steer 
line offered, but a drove of good 
weight fat killers sold at $8 per hun- 
dred weight. Other good weight cat- 
tle sold from $7.40 to the top; fair 
grade steers sold from $7@7.40. Pack- 
ers took many of the light-weight, thin 
flesh cattle and paid steady prices. 
Yearling steers were scarce but when- 
ever shown sold steady. 

Killing heifers made up a goodly 
proportion of the showing and bad 
weather made traders anxious to clean 
up early. There was a good demand 
for this class of beef both from pack- 
ers and outsiders, and the movement 
was active with prices strong. The 
good quality kind predominated and 
odd head soldas high as $8 per hun- 
dred weight. Most of right weight 
good fat kind sold from $6.50 to $7 
and the medium kind sold from $6 to 
$6.50. Only a few lots of common 
heifers were offered and these found 
a ready outlet at steady prices. 

Strictly good beef cows were scarce 
and sold at strong prices. Several 
head reached $7. Medium to good cows 
were in fair showing, but a good de- 
mand -pjrevailed and prices were 
strong to a dime higher. 

The run of stock and feeding cattle 
was light and the market developed 
no new features. Prices on stock and 
feeding steers continued at a high lev- 


27c; ladle-packed, 23c. Packing stock 
(average receipts of roll included) at 
18%c—sweet fresh roll wrapped in 
cloth more. 

LIVE POULTRY—Market almost 


prices, but demand was limited and 
no change from those ruling last week. 
Turkeys—Choice dressing, 18c; small 
and poor, lle. Fowls, 12%c. Chick- 
ens, 138c; staggy young roosters, 10c; 
broilers, 16c; old cocks, 7c. Geese— 
Fancy fat, 12 pounds and over, 13c; av- 
erage receipts, llc; poor or plucked, 
10c. Ducks, good run, 16c; poor or 
plucked less. Capons—7 pounds and 
over, 18c; 6 pounds and under, 15c; 
slips, 14c. Guinea chickens—Round, 
per dozen, $2.75. 


little offered. Values firm on choice, 
well-handled stock; nominal on infe- 
rior country dressed. Turkeys easier, 
being less desirable now that the meat 
is flabby, stringy or coarse, instead of 
being plump and attractive. Turkeys 
—Selected dry-picked, 20c; choice 
scalded, 19c; poor and light, 18c. 
Fowls—Choice, 13%c;. springs, choice, 
14c; broilers, choice, 17c; cocks, 8c. 
Geese—Fancy fat, 15c; ordinary, 13c. 
Ducks—Fancy fat, 18c; ordinary 17c. 
Capons—Choice, 8 pounds and over, 
20c; average run, 17c; slips, 15c. 





Provisions. 

Market very strong, with prices ad- 
vanced on pork, steam lard and loose 
d. s. sides, and jobbing prices on boxed 
d. s. meats and plain bacon \c high- 
er. Green s. p. and s. c. meats un- 
changed. 

PORK, f. o. b.—Standard mess in a 
jobbing way nominally at $19.50. 





el, but moderate deceipts are arriving 
and it is no trouble to get steady 
prices. Feeder offering was limited to 
a few odd bunches and sold at good 
figures. The stocker offering was also 
below the average for a Monday ses- 
sion and good prices were in effect. 

Quarantine supplies made up a good 
percentage of the cattle run with an 
eStimate of 55 cars of about 2000 head. 
Steers were in moderate supply as 
canners and yearlings made up the 
big end of the offering. 

Packers placed generous orders for 
steers and the light showing changed 
hands at steady prices. Missisisppi 
contributed the big end of the steers 
and a string from that state that av- 
eraged 865 pounds sold for $6.70, the 
top of the day. The balance of the 
steers were light weight, common 
quality and they cleared between $4.75 
and $5.15. 

The canner and cutter offering was 
fairly generous, but none too large for 
the demand and the trade ruied active 
with strong prices in effect. The lig 
end of the canners sold at $4.10 snd 
up to $4.25 and cutters reached $4.50. 
Yearlings and heretics were again the 
butt of bearish tactics ard sold low- 
er. The loss on the good kind was 
limited to 10@15c, but on the common 
grade 25c discounts were frequent. 


Poultry, Butter and Eggs. 

EGGS—Higher and firm, a fall of 
snow causing an active speculative de- 
mand; besides the fact that Lenten 
season begins Wednesday increased 
the consumptive inquiry. Offerings 
liberal both here and in the country, 
but being firmly held. Quote at 22%4c, 
including new cases, 2214c in second- 
hand cases and 22c cases returned 
and miscellaneous lots from 16@17c 
for storage up to 20c for good run. 

BUTTER—There is a temporary 
searcity of fresh stock, owing mainly 
to delays of freight in transit. But 
market on tub stock rules quiet and 
unchanged. Good roll was in demand 
and firmer, as well as country packed 
(packing stock) and some lots brought 
an advance. Current makes: Cream- 
ery—Extra, 34c; first, 29c; seconds, 


LARD—Prime steam nominally 9.85c 
|to 9.95¢ f. o. b. close. Kettle-rendered 


| 


j}at 10%c in tierces. 


| GREEN MEATS—Hams—10@12- 
| average 13@13%c, 12@14-average 


118@18%c; 14@16-average, 12% @13c; 
|18@20-average, 12%@13c; skinned 
hams, 124%4.@14c; bellies—heavy to me- 
dium, 11@11%c; 6@8-average, 14%c; 
8@10-average, 13%c; 10@12-average, 
133%c; 12@14-average, 13%c; shoul- 
ders, 93%,@10c; skinned _ shoulders, 
104%,@10%c; picnics, 8%@9%c; pork 
loins, 11@11%c for light and 10%@ 
llc for heavy; lean butts, 104 @10%%c. 





Vegetables. 

POTATOES—Market continues dull 
and quiet but unchanged; supply lib- 
eral and more than ample for the lim- 
ited demand; dealers bidding off and 
bids too low for receivers to consider. 
Car lots Northern sacked on track: 
Average receipts rural and burbank 
at 47@50c; fancy dusty stock and rus- 
set burbanks would bring more. 

ONIONS—Demand limited and for 
extra fancy only; frosted, sprouted, 
ete., unsalable. Fair to extra fancy 
sacked red globe at 25c to 35c deliv- 
ered—inferior less; sacked white at 
50c to 65c delivered. 

SPANISH ONIONS—At $1.10 to 
$1.20 per crate delivered. 

ANISE PLANT—New Orleans 
$1.75@2.00 per sugar barrel. 

BEETS—New Orleans and Kenner 
at 20c to 25c per dozen bunches. Old 
home-grown at 35c per bushel box 
loose. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS—Dull at 7c 
to 10c per quart. 

CABBAGE—Held more firmly, but 
demand quiet and supplies ample. Bulk 
New York Danish and Wisconsin Hol- 
land seed at $6.50 to $9 per ton. Ex- 
press shipment Florida crates refused 
for charges. On orders 65c per 100 
pounds in sacks. Red cabbage dull at 
$8 to $10 per ton delivered. 

CARROTS—Bulk Northern at 50¢ 
per 100 pounds delivered and sacked 
Eastern at 60@70c per 100 pounds de- 
livered. New Orleans at 10c per doz- 
en bunches and $2 per barrel. Home- 
grown at 40c per bushel box. 


at 





bare of stock and values nominal. The | 
few coops that sold brought fancy | 


Cattle 


| AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 











The thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
ithe Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
| was held at the Manhattan Hotel, New | 
| York, January 9th, 1915, with about | 
'100 members and friends present. 

The reports of the different Officers | 
land Committees showed the Associa- | 
|tion to be in a prosperous condition, | 
|both in progress of dairy publicity of | 
|the Ayrshire cow, and in financial con- | 
| dition. 
| Seventy-nine new members have | 
| been added to the membership. 

The Advanced Registry work has | 





ihas brought out an ever increasing | 
| number of creditable records, which | 
| spring up from various sections of the | 
;ecountry, and from different lines of 
| breeding. 

It is worthy of notice that within 
itwelve months we have had three 
|cows qualify for advanced registry 
| with records of over 20,000 Ibs. of milk 
each, and this too, under widely dif- 
| ferent conditions, two from the favor- 
| able locality of the State of Washing- 
ton and one fro mthe hills of Vermont. 





BEEF MAKING IN THE MIDDLE 
WEST. 





| Market papers have been comment- 


ing for the past several weeks on the 
large number of short-fed steers being 
| marketed, and they have drawn the 
‘conclusion therefrom that supplies of 
| fed cattle will be slim after the first of 
the year, and markets consequently 
jof a skyrocket character. There are 
several reasons why this deduction 
should not be taken too seriously. It 
is true that a disposition to sell at 
this time among any considerable 
number of feeders would strengthen 
the position of the men who have put 
cattle up for a long feed if it were 
not for the continual shifting of condi- 
tions in the beef-making world. A 
cosiderable number of the men who 
have sold short-fed cattle recently are 
looking for something to replace them 
in the feed-lot. Illinois buyers pur- 
chased 11,000 feeding cattle in Kan- 
sas City in November this year, as 
against 7,000 the same month !ast year. 
Other men throughout the feedng sec- 
tion who had the intention of rough- 
ing their cattle through the winter 
are watching the market, ready to put 
their cattle on full feed whenever the 
sign looks right. If a sufficient num- 
ber of feeders in these two classes 
decide that late winter prices will be 
high, and go into the feeding game, 
it may upset the calculations of the 
market prophets. 

On the other hand, a large number 
of cattle feeders this fall were men 
who do not feed regularly every sea- 
son, a heavy corn crop always spur- 
ring occasional feeders into action. 
‘hese men have been content to sell 
when there was a fair profit in sight, 
and having had their fling they will 
not enter the lists again. They have 
a good pile of corn left, which they 
consider good property, particularly as 
grain dealers predict a higher price 
for corn. The prospect for higher cor~ 
will not keep anyone from feeding cat- 
tle who has become convinced that 
the chance for high be€f later this win- 
ter is good. The heavy marketing of 
steers at all points since the first, of 
December has weakened prices on 
them very perceptibly, but so far it 
has not dampened the ardor of the 
feeder buyers. The first half of De- 
cember they paid record prices for 
stock cattle and feeders at the Interna- 
tional at Chicago, an they have bought 
fair-flesed feeders freely at Kansas 
City at $7.40 to $7.70, prices that were 
10 to 15 cents more than packers 
would pay for the same steers. 

The large amount of money requir- 
ed to handle a drove of steers whose 








EDISON HOTEL 


(European) 

107 NORTH 18th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
(One block from Union Station) 
Caters to Stockmen, Shippers and Coun- 
try Merchants; makes a special rate of 
50c, 75c, $1.00 per day. Give us a trial. 





PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy Breed. 
Send for FREE Illustrated 
se Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Association, 
Box 122, Brattleboro, Vt. 








first cost to the feeder is sixty to 
eighty dollars per head is operating to 
hold feeders in check. They figure 
the increased amount of money re 
quired for interest, together with the 


DRESSED ICED POULTRY—Very | been particularly gratifying, in that it | greater amount to pay in taxes, as of 


sufficient weight to give them pause. 
Bankers are not afraid of cattle loans, 
though money in the West is a little 
tight now. They realize that no great 
reduction in cattle values can occur 
till some more cattle are bred and 
raised. Hence if a man wants to feed 
cattle he can secure the money to 
carry on the deal on almost as favor- 
able terms as a year ago. 
Hogs After Cattle. 

Hog scarcity has had a certain in- 
fluence in hastening shipments of cat- 
tle in feed lots, and will also keep 
some other cattle from going on feed. 
A good many old-fashioned feeders still 
require hogs to follow their cattle in 
the feed-lot ,though taken as a whole 
the feed-lot, though taken as a whole 
lots is not nearly as important in con- 
tributing to the profit, as it was before 
the improved and cheaper rations of 
feeds were used extensively. The 
Gatewood interests at Cleburne, Tex- 
as, are feeding 4,500 heavy steers this 
season. These cattle are getting a 
daily ration of eight pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, and sixty pounds of silage. 
No hogs are required as scavengers in 
these feed-lots. In those sections 
where other feeds than corn form the 
basis of beef making, namely, at the 
cottonseed mills in the South, and at 
the beet sugar mills in the West, no 
increase over last year’s feeding will 
be done this year. In fact, at the 
cottonseed mills one-fourth less cattle 
will be fed this year than last. 

Meat consumption this winter should 
be heavy, even though meat prices re- 
main high. Labor is very generally 
employed and wages are good. The 
large general crops of all kinds of food- 
stuffs this year will reduce the cost of 
many commodities within the next few 
months, which will permit of more 
meat eating even if prices do stay up. 
The short number of hogs available 
for the market and the reduced number 
of sheep and lambs on feed this win- 
ter will keep mutton and pork at a 
good figure, affording no inducement 
for any consumer to turn back from 
beef to either of them. Packers have 
been able to stock up their coolers 
slightly within the last few weeks, but 
they do not carry enough beef to per 
mit them to neglect the market for 
any considerable length of time. They 
will have to buy constantly, thus re 
ducing their chance of conducting 4 
successful bear campaign.—J. A. R. it 
National Stockman. 





THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 





Tippecanoe City, O., Dec. 31, 1912.— 
The number of Granges organized and 
reorganized from October 1, 1912, to 
December 31, 1912, both inclusive, is a8 
follows: Organized: California, 1: 
Connecticut, 1; Idaho, 6; Illinois, 1; 
Indiana, 2; Iowa, 1; Kansas, 3; Ker 
tucky, 2; Maine, 1; Massachusetts, 7; 
Michigan, 6; Minnesota, 5; Missourl, 
5; Nebraska, 16: New Jersey, 1; NeW 
York, 15; Ohio, 7; Oregon, 2; Pennsy! 
vania, 14; South Dakota, 6; Wisconsif, 
4. Total, 106. 

Reorganized: Kansas, 1; Michigal 
1. Total, 2—C. M. Freeman, Secretary 
National Grange. 
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~The Dairy 


RAISING THOROUGHBRED ANI- 
MALS. 





The growth of the breeding indus- 
try in the Southwest in the last few 
years has been phenomenal and in 
none of the lines has there been more 
progress than in the raising of thor- 
oughbred dairy animals. This prosper- 
ity has been enjoyed by the Holstein 
breeders in particular, and the num- 
ber of herds in this section has yearly 
grown larger and the record of ani- 
mals more numerous. ‘These facts 
have not been advertised and begin- 
ners have gone East looking for foun- 
dation stock, not knowing that their 
neighbors were in position to fill their 
orders with the same class of stock 
as could be bought elsewhere. 

In order to bring the breeders into 
acquaintance and to secure the prof- 
its of organization an enthusiastic 
meeting of Holstein breeders was held 
in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22, 1913. Geo. 
C. Mosher, of Kansas City, was elect- 
ed Chairman and F. A. Hornbeck, of 
Kansas City Secretary. An executive 
committee consisting of these officers 
and also including Paul B. Johnson, of 
Leavenworth, Kans.; Geo. B. Dunbar, 
of Liberty, Mo., and L. S. Mobr, of 
Kansas City was selected to arrange 
details for an Association of breeders 
of Holstein cattle of the middle west. 

Among the plans proposed are A. R. 
O. testing groups, community cow 
testing associations, a method of as- 
sociation advertising and clearing 
house for sale of surplus stock, an an- 
nual dairy show at some central point, 
With a sale in connecton and another 
meeting, alternating one year at Co- 
lumbia, Mo., and the next at Manhat- 
tan, Kans., during Farmers’ Week at 
the colleges, thus giving the members 
the advantage of the instructive dem- 
onstrations in the experiment stations 
and of widely extending their acquain- 
tance. 

At Columbia this month there were 
1,500 farmers in attendance and at 
Manhattan about 1,000. 

It was remarkable that nearly ev- 
ery prominent breeder of Holsteins 
in Missouri and Kansas was either 
present or wrote, expressing a desire 
to join the Association. 

Mr. F. P. Crocker, of Cherryvale, 
Kans., who has selected the nucleus 
of a high class herd, had never met a 
breeder of thoroughbred Holsteins, 
personally, until this meeting. 

It is expected that not only all the 
breeders of Missouri and Kansas will 
join, but Oklahoma, Southern Iowa and 
other contiguous territory will be in- 
cluded in the organization. 





SELLING THE CREAM DIRECT. 





Gustav Schroeter, a dairyman of 
Ozaukee county, Wis., while at the re- 
cent dairy show at Milwaukee, told his 
experience in handling twelve cows 
from which he sells the cream, sepa- 
rating it at his farm and sending the 
product by trolley to a consumer in 
Milwaukee, 

This man had been selling his whole 
milk to a creamery, but became dissat- 
isfied with the tests, and sought in the 
city a customer to whom he could ship 
the entire product of his dozen cows. 

There is one thing about the custom 
of this dairyman which will be frowned 
on by the breeders who stick out for 
the breeding-to-type rule. Schroeter 
Says that for a long time he used Jer- 
Sey stock only, but he thought the 
breed lacked hardiness, and he fol- 
lowed a plan of his own to better the 
condition. He bought a Guernsey 
bull and kept it with his Jersey cows 
for five years, and then changed back 
to a Jersey, breeding him to the issue 
from the Jersey cows and the Guern- 
Sey bull. After another five years he 
again changed to the Guernsey. 

Whether or not breeders favor this 
Proceeding, Schroeter says that he got 


good results, at least is satisfied with 
them. His bull calves were soid at ad- 
vanced prices, and he raised all his 
feed save bran alone. He feeds silage, 
hay and ground oats. From twelve 
long-time and fresh milkers he sold, in 
nine months, cream to the amount of 
$1,062.50. For the transportation of 
the cream on the trolley he pays sev- 
enteen cents for each $5 worth of 
cream. He feeds his skim-milk to his 
stock. 

This dairyman uses up-to-date con- 
trivances, keeps a Babcock tester so 
that he may know what his cows are 
doing, cools his cream in a milk-house 
by means of a concrete basin in which 
water from a well deeply driven flows 
from one apartment into another and 
is then piped to troughs for his cows. 

Ot course, he has a considerable in- 
come from his bull calves, hogs and 
poultry, not to mention that he and his 
family and hired man have a good 
living. 

This is one of many instances in 
which the smaller dairies send their 
products direct to the consumer, and 
most of them are afforded the cheaper 
transportation offered by the trolley 
lines, that by this time have tapped 
some of the richest dairy sections of 
teh Middle West.—J. L. Graff. 





WHY PASTEURIZE MILK? 

It is quite generally known that 
pasteurization, as applied to milk 
means heating at a temperature be- 
low the boiling point. As the boil- 
ing temperature changes some of the 
nitrogenous compounds, resulting in a 
cooked flavor, a lower heating temper- 
ature, one that does not change the 
milk should be substituted. After a 
number of years of experimental 
work to determine the lowest tem- 
perature and the shortest time that 
milk may be pasteurized and accom- 
plish the destructon of all dangerous 
disease producing bacteria, as well as 
those which sour the milk, there is 
quite a general agreement that 140 
degrees Fahrenheit for twenty min- 
utes is the proper temperature. 

It°is an open question with many, 
who have the Pasteurization problem 
to deal with, as to whether or not it 
is worth the trouble. Some extra time 
is required to properly heat each lot 
of milk soon after its delivery, but 
if the milk is from a dairy where the 





cows have not been tested for tuber-|from one such institution as served 
culosis and the methods are not above for one week, and is a fair sample of 
the average in the manner of caring |that of several more. 


for the milk it would be a good in- 
vestment to Pasteurize. 

Some of the diseases which are lia- 
ble to be contracted from the use of or- 
dinary milk are tuberculosis, typhoid 


fever, diphtheria and infant stomach |logna sausage, bread and molasses. 
| Wednesday, 
berculosis may gain entrance to the | dinner, boiled meat, cabbage and pota- 
milk through negligence on the part of| toes; supper, rice and milk, without 


troubles. The bacteria which cause tu- 


the man who handles the milk, if he 
should happen to be a carrier of the 
disease, or by contamination of stable 
manure from infected cows. Typhoid 
tever bacteria may be introduced into 
the milk by flies from infected vaults 
or by rinsing the pails or cans with 
well or spring water that has become 
infected by draining from such a 
source. If there has been a case of 
typhoid fever at or near the dairy 
farm within two years there is a pos- 
sibility of the milk being infected. 
Diphtheria is of quite frequent occur- 
rence and the bacillus may find lodg- 
ment in the milk and infect the chil- 
dren of patrons who do not pasteur- 
ize. The cause of summer complaint 
in children is an unsettled question 
but it is thought to be due to the pres- 
ence of large numbers of bacteria 
which get into the milk through ma- 
nurial contamination. All of the bac- 
teria which produce the diseases that 
have been mentioned in this paragraph 
are destroyed by the pasteurizing tem- 
perature of 140 degrees Fahrenheit for 
twenty minutes—W. R. Wright, As- 
sistant Bacteriologist, Idaho Experi- 





ment Station. 


| iny; dinner, boiled meat, barley and 


OLDEN TIMES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: While 
reading Friend Lyon’s rememberance 
of olden times it sure reminded me of 
my boyhood days, but I can go Friend 
Lyon one or two better, for I well re- 
member back to °36, and the maple 
Sugar camp and how we boys made 
spicewood tea and sweetened it with 
maple syrup, and shooting squirrels in 
mulberry trees, and in the fall of 
shooting wild turkeys that would floy 
into trees as we boys walked around 
fence outside the cornfield, as at that 
time there was plenty of cane and tur- 
keys in that country, and many farmers 
used the wooden mould board on their 
plows, but many farmers had real iron- 
tire wagons, but I remember one farm- 
er who had a block wheel wagon made 
of poplar blocks sawed off of a log 
|}about three feet in diameter, four 
jinches thick. You could hear it 
| screeching a quarter of a mile, drawn 
by a yoke of oxen. Then there was 
no danger of losing control and strik- 
| ing a telephone post and smashing up 
;a thousand-dollar wagon. 
| I remember the building of the turn- 
| pike, the Maysville and Nashville road. | 
| People even at that early day got tired | 
| of mud roads and built a rock road, and | 
| how some would ride to the toll gate, 
|hitch their horse and walk to town 
| one mile and carry their few groceries 
| back to their horse. Then the cost of 
|living was not so high as now. Why 
| was it not? But that was in old ’76 
|times some say now. Well, suppose 
| it was old moss back times; we raised 
|mighty good corn, and how is it that 
|; with all the improved machinery the 
| yield of corn is much less than in old- 
len times, even on new land, but leaves 
| the good old times back in the shade. 
| Will Friend Lyon tell us what depth 
|in the ground corn should be planted 
'for the best results on average land. 
An old-time reader, 
Marionville, Mo. H.J. HARRIS. | 
FOOD IN OUR INSTITUTIONS. | 
| 
| Editor RURAL WORLD: To the 
;average visitor to any of our public 
|institutions for those feeble in mind 
| or morals, the sight of the great joints 
| boiling, with a garnish of vegetables, 
;and the long tables seem to argue good 
| living, but we are told by the poet that 
|“things are not what they seem.” The 
| following is the actual menu copied 




















Monday, break- | 
| fast, oatmeal; dinner, boiled meat, po- | 
|tatoes and beans; supper, fried pota- 
jtoes. Tuesday, breakfast, boiled hom- 


|rice; supper, a two-inch piece of bo- 


breakfast, fried mush; 


sugar. Thursday, breakfast, one slice 
(if big) of fried bacon or shoulder; din- 
ner, boiled meat, cabbage and potatoes; 
supper, stewed dry peaches. Friday, 
breakfast, oatmeal; dinner, boiled po- 
tatoes, meat and beans; supper, bread 
and molasses. Saturday, boiled hom- 
iny; dinner, boiled meat, rice, corn, 
peas, barley and tomatoes in a soup; 
supper, bread and molasses. Sunday, 
breakfast, stewed prunes, one inch of 
oleomargarine; dinner, roast beef, 
mashed potatoes, lettuce; supper, 
bread, inch of oleomargarine, two milk 
junch crackers or two small cakes of 
same size as crackers. Bread and mo- 
lasses, the standard at each meal, 
strong tea, boiled for hours for supper, 
coffee for breakfast, and water for din- | 
ner. 

With supper at five o’clock and| 
breakfast at half-past six, with a 
glance at the menu, anyone can see 
that there were hungry folk between 
times, and soon the eaters were ready 
to curse hominy, mush and oatmeal, 
“not loud but deep.” But what would 
you do? Economy in one direction 
pays expenses in another, and such a 











discipline:is a strong argument against 





Rheumatism 


A Home Cure Given by One Who Had It 


In the spring of 1893 I was attacked 
by Muscular and Inflammatory Rheuma- 
tism. I suffered as only those who have 
it know, for cover three years. I tried 
remedy after remedy, and doctor after 
doctor, but such relief as I received was 
only temporary. Finally, I found a rem- 
edy that cured me completely, and it has 
never returned. I have given it to a 
number who were terribly afflicted and 
even bedridden with Rheumatism, and 
it effected a cure in every case. 

want every sufferer from any form 
of rheumatic trouble to try this 
velous healing power. Don’t send a 
cent; simply mail your name and ad- 
dress and I will send it free to try. If, 
after you heve used it and it has proven 
itself to be that long-looked-for means 
of curing your Rheumatism, you may 
send the price of it, one dollar, but 
understand, I do not want your money 
unless you are perfectly satisfied to send 
it. Isn’t that fair? y suffer any 
longer when positive relief is thus offered 
you free? Don’t delay. Write today. 


Mark H. Jackson, No. pet. Alhambra 


Mr. Above 
statement true.—Pub. 

















any offenses against law and order, 
and an inducement for any unfortu- 
nate to emulate the late lamented Dr. 
Foster, “who went to Gloster, and 
never went there again.” 

CLIFFORD E. DAVIS. 


CORN SILAGE. 





The thousands of farmers who are 
feeding corn silage this year for the 
first time will find much help for their 
problems in a circular on silage feed- 
ing just issued by the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment station at Ames. It 
was written by three men who are 
thoroughly informed on the manage- 
ment of live stock, Prof. W. H. Pew, 
head of the department of animal hus- 
bandry of Iowa State College, John M. 
Evvard, animal husbandry experiment- 
alist who has had large experience in 
feeding, and Prof. H. H. Kildee, dairy 
husbandryman. It is called Circular 
No. 6 and deals with silage as a ra- 
tion for all kinds of live stock. 

“Unlawful Iowa Weeds and Their 
Extermination,” by Dr. L. H. Pammel, 
is another bulletin of practical value. 
It lists the weeds that are under the 
ban of the law and tells how they may 
be exterminated. It fits well into the 
“no-weed” campagn which is suggest- 
ed for the state. 

The extension department of Iowa 
State college has just put out a valu- 
able bulletin on hog cholera, describ- 
ing its causes, its symptoms and sug- 
gesting methods of prevention. It was 
written by Dr. J. D. Cline, veterinarian 
of the extension department of the 
college. 

All of the bulletins may be had on 
request of Director C. F. Curtiss, 
Ames, Iowa. 





OUR LIBERAL CLUBBING OFFERS. 





To secure new or renewal subscrip- 
tions for COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
we offer you choice of the following 
combinations for $1.00, as advertised: 


Course of Lessons on Real Estate 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
McCall’s Fashion Magazine 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Fruit Grower and Guide Book 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 


Government Land Book (Official) 132 p. 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 


Twice-a-Week Globe-Democrat 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Twice-a-Week Republic and Farm 
Progress 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 


Woman’s World (Magazine) 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 


..merican Magazine with RURAL 
WORLD, both one year for $1.75 
Farm and Home and RURAL 
WORLD, one year each, $1.00 
Rust-Proof, Antiseptic Oil-Pad Razor 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
We will renew your subscription and 
send the paper for one year to a 
friend or neighbor for $1.00. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Bidg., St. Louis. 
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DEFINITE INDIVIDUAL RESPONSI. 


BILITY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The suc- 
cess of the Farmers’ Equity Union de- 
pends largely upon the success of our 
iXquity Exchanges. Every member of 
the Union who is a farmer ought to 


be a stockholder in the Equity Ex- 
change. Stockholders should meet oft- 


en and hear reports of the way your 
business is run. You are responsible 
for seeing that the business is run hon- 
estly and efficiently. 

Great private business enterprises 
owe their efficiency and success very 
largely to the fact that they are so or- 
ganized as to create definite indvidual 
responsibility for the accomplishment 
of their purposes. 

This definite individual responsibil- 
ity is a feature which must not be lack- 
ing in the government of our Equity 
Exchanges. The sovereign power and 
and responsibility rests with the stock- 
holders. They must see that every di- 
rector who is not in sympathy with 
true golden rule cooperation or who 
is prejudiced against the union, the 
sooner you weed him out the better 
it will be for your Exchange. 

Our success depends on a very large 
volume of trade well managed. Work 
for honest efficient manage and a very 
large patronage. 

Bond the manager, balance his books 
weekly. Buy and sell on a safe mar- 
gin. Do not cut price. Sell flour, feed, 
fertilizer, fencing, wagons and farm 
machinery at the same price as the 
other dealers. 

This insures honest management and 
a safe business. 

Hire a good manager and pay him 
a good salary. He must be a good bus- 
iness man and a good mixer. He must 
know how to handle grain and how 
to handle men. This will give suc- 
cessful management. 

Prorate back all profit on the busi- 
ness to stockholders according to their 
patronage. This will down the profit- 
system and overthrow the capitalist. 
It will unite the farmers more and 
more. It will bring more members, 
more stockholders and a large volume 
of trade. 

Never prorate to the outsider. His 
influence is against us. We must bring 
him over to our side. Hold the profit 
system to which he clings so tena- 
ciously over him, until his cooperating 
neighbors jingle the coin before him 
year after year, whic hthey have gain- 
ed by cooperation, and he will finally 
come into our camp. 

Nothing will tempt the manager 
more than to see that his directors 
do not direct. The directors will be 
tempted to go wrong when they see 
the stockholders are careless or in- 
different about the business. 

We are not aiming to insinuate that 
Equity Exchange stockholders are 
careless, nor directors or managers 
dishonest, but we are very anxious to 
see every Exchange in the United 
States carry out the principles of gold- 
en rule cooperation and be a grand 
success. A large volume of trade and 
honest efficient management are a 
guarantee of success every time. We 
msut work for these. 

There is no conflict in our country 
between labor and capital. None what- 
ever- The uprising in the industrial 


world is not against capital but against 
the capitalists who have combined to 
make industrial slaves of the laborers. 





The success of our Equity Ex- 
changes will mean the complete over- 
throw of the capitalistic system in 
the business world. Every true Equi- 
ty Exchange will have plenty of capi- 
tal but not a single capitalist. 

The golden rule spirit is that every 
man shall have all the wealth he pro- 
duces. The Equity Exchange protects 
him against the capitalist who would 
take part of what he earns. 

We have robbed our- 
selves and our families long enough by 
supporting the present business 
tem. We have paid for automobiles, 
fine homes and luxuries for the other 
fellow and his family while our fam- 
ilies have had only a bare existence. 
It is our fault. 


Farmers! 


sys- 


Our separation is our 
weakness. We must unite and cooper- 
ate. We must see that our Exchanges 
carry out the Equity Union By-Laws. 
If those directors do not follow our 
By-Laws throw them down and out. 
We, the people, are sovereign. Those 
we elect to represent us must not be 
our masters but our servants. Let 
us meet once a month, shake hands, 
become acquainted, be more friendly 
and more fraternal and so organize 
our Equity Exchanges as to create def- 
inite individual responsibility on the 
part of every director, every officer 
and every manager. 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 





ONWARD MARCH! 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Business 
of the U. S. is taking a different turn 
very rapidly. We hear more and more 
the call for clean, righteous business, 
also in the political field we see so 
much of progressive business called 
progressive politics. 

The Commercial Club of Chicago as 
a whole took well to Presdent-elect 
Wilson’s talk to them on clean mora! 
business. 

Wilson says our business 
not mean to be so corrupt, but they 
are so intent on their affairs that 
they have ceased to give to justice. 
But we are at a trying point for some 
will not heed the call for justice by 
the rank and file and with their money 
will try to buy off our great leaders. 

The people, the rank and file, true 
Equity principles, true moral business 
must reign before contentment will 
be with us. 

Now is the time. 


men do 


We need men and 
women who will show to the world 
that there is life behind this move. 
The President of the United States, 
nor the President of our union can 
do but little without the people’s sup- 
port. Some can support with their 
work, others with their money, and the 
honor and praise will go to them as it 


did to our forefathers who gained for | 


us our liberty from taxation without 
representation. 

The people must be represented 
and do you not wish to be one who is 
represented as a leader among men 
for the cause of justice in our business 
of today? 

We note the men that are coming to 
the front in business, politics, and in 
the organization of our country is 
what we call at this hour progressive 
or rather in line with the new order 
of business. Business has become cor- 
rupt by the indifference of the people 
and the people are beginning to act. 
As our President-elect Wilson says, 
also our Hon. President Drayton, that 





jthe competition by the people as par- 
cels post and U. S. Saviugs Banks. 

All true advancement is received by 
our own efforts, and the day has pass- 
ed that we hope for the large concerns 
controlled by the few to relieve us. We 
must have business as we must have 
politics of the people by the people 
and for the people and it takes the 
people to do this. 

The money and labor expended in 
educating the masses is the only thing 
that will hasten us to the hopeful end 
that will free all and free alike. 

Just now, if you want to be helpful 
to your fellow man and be honored 
by them after you are dead and gone 
is to help by your deeds, to gain for 
the people their wants, but don’t know 
just how to obtain. 

The old capitalistic business man 
has done his good, that will honor 
him, and if he still remains on the old 
plan he will have to die with the plan. 

Equity plan must not only come to 
the farmer but to all lines of trade 
and honor to the man who aids in 
bringing this about. 

We have reached an age when we 
must look beyond selfish individua! 
greed to be honored by the world. 

\s we are taught when children that 
it always pays to do right is applicable 
still as we are grown up. 

Who will be our honored few in the 
next decade of business? Who will go 
down in history most honored, our 
President or the great (so called in 
the past) magnate who has lived a 
life of selfish greed and who has lived 
trving at all times to keep the people 
in ignorance? 

It is impossible to be truly happy 
just trying to make yourself happy, 
and at all times shunning the cries of 
the people. 

Who is standing for right? Who is 
standing for the $? You will be brand- 
ed. The $ is “all right,” but they 
were not all intended for a few. 

True moral business, equal chance 
for all, is all that is asked by the 
people. 

Who will aid them get this? Ignor- 
ance and indifference has placed the 
people where they are. Who will 
aid in the campaign of education to 
place us all happy and free. 


How happy man becomes when he 
finds the true way to live. 
Virden, Il. v.. i. WimT. 


MINNEOLA EQUITY UNION RALLY. 
February 14th, 
want our members to 
at our Equity Rally. 
president will address the meeting. 
We dsk our members to each write 
a few postal cards to the farmers who 
are not members. We are determined 
to build our membership up to one 
hundred this winter if possible. We 
think February 14th will be a good op- 
portunity to gather a large crowd and 
we hope every member will work for 
it. The president is a farmer, but he 
|makes his subject very plain and we 
want every farmer around Minneola to 
hear him February 14th at 1:30 p. m. 
LEE McKISSICK, Sec. 


1:30 p. m., we 
all be present 
The national! 


On 





FOWLER EQUITY UNION MEETING, 
FEBRUARY 15TH. 


C. O. Drayton, National President of 
the Farmers’ Equity Union, will lect- 
ure in Fowler on Saturday, February 
15th, 1:30 p. m. Subject: “The Farm- 
ler a Business Man.” We want this 
meeting announced in. the public 
schools. Two hundred men, women 
and children ought to attend this Rally. 
|If the weather is good we expect to 
|run our membership to 100 at Fowler, 


|Feb. 15th. We are working for an 
| Equity Exchange at this place and 


| hope to have it ready for business in 
|time to handle the next crop of grain. 
| We believe in the Equity idea of a 
| large membership and a large volume 
lof trade united and no profit taken 
from a single member. 

| Cc. D. McCAULBY, Sec. 








EQUITY UNION RALLY IN MULL. 
VILLE, KANSAS. 

We ask our members to be sure to 
announce our Equity Union meeting iy 
your country school. We expect oy 
National President to give us an ag. 
dress Thursday, February 13th, 1:39 
p. m. Every member ought to he 
present and make a special effort to 
bring that neighbor who is not a mem. 
ber. -As we build Equity Union we 
are protected in our endeavors to de. 
velop and build up our farming com. 
munities. Let us fill the hall in Muy. 
linville, February 13th, 1:30 p. m. 

W. F. SNYDER, Sec. 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: February 
12th is the birthday of Lincoln whose 
memory we all venerate. The ques. 
tion is now before the American peo. 
ple as to what shall constitute a fit 
Lincoln memorial. 

The United States senate has passed 
a bill appropriating two million dol- 
lars for a stone monument to be erect- 
ed in Potomac Park. We hope this 
bill will be held up in the House. We 
are in favor of a Lincoln Memorial, 
but not a Lincoln Monument. We be 
lieve this a useless waste of the peo. 
ple’s hard earned cash. Neither are 
we in favor of the national road to 
Gettysburg as a memorial to Lincoln. 
This would be popular with the joy 
riders, but no fit memorial to the man 
who said, “God must love the common 
people or he would not have made so 
many of them.” 

Abe Lincoln was a rail splitter. 
was born of humble parentage in a 
log cabin. He rose from his humble 
surroundings to the exalted position 
of President of the United States be 
cause he was the champion of human 
rights and the common people. 

Lincoln will not be honored by a 
dumb stone monument nor by an au- 
tomobile road for the joy riders of 
Washington City. Let Congress appro- 
priate twenty million dollars, not two 
million, for the Lincoln Steel Highway 
from ocean to ocean. Let the states 
through which it passes appropriate 
five millions each for the same purpose 
and a good start would be made for a 
double track railroad, build solidly and 
fully equipped with modern locomo- 
tives and all rolling stock necessary. 

Let every official and workman of 
this government road obtain his posi- 
tion on his merits and be protected by 
civil service. It can be done if the 
people bid adieu to partisanship and 
unite for honest efficient government. 

This would indeed be a Lincoln Me- 
morial by the common people and for 
the common people and worthy of the 
man whom the common people heard 
gladly. 

Every product of the farm would 
bring more money because freight 
would be lower. Coal, flour, feed and 
all merchandise would be cheaper and 
the service would be better by every 
competing line. There will be real 
competition when the government 
builds one good double track railroad 
east and west and another north ané 
south. 

Nothing else would help all the pee 
ple more than this. If Lincoln could 
speak he would say, “help the col 
mon people. I was a martyr for their 
rights.” 

Since January first every expres 
company has lowered its rates and all 
their employees are instructed to ret 
der better service. Why? Because 
the United States government carries 
parcels by mail. There is real com 
petition. The traffic of this countt! 
increases every year, and is so enor 
mous that it is impossible for the ral 
roads to do the business. Their rate 
are unnecessarily high and in mat! 
cases the service is an outrage. 

The Equity Union has had some 
experience the past year in shippilé 
coal. 

The Farmers’ Equity Union is & 
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deavoring 
consumer by bringing them nearer to- | 
gether. We are working out a system | 
of intelligent distribution for the ben- 


egt of all consumers. We can lower 
the price of coal to our members in 
North and South Dakota and Minne- 
sota by our cooperative plan if we 
could get honest service from the 
railroads. But our experience along 


this line has been far from satisfac- 
tory. C. O. DRAYTON. 


Greenville, Tl. 





MY KNOWLEDGE OF EQUITY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Ever since 
a boy I wondered why the farmers 
did not organize, and while still in my 
teens I studied the Grange, farm clubs 
everything I could, for I could 
wonder why the farmers did not 
together. I was raised on the 
farm and knew nothing but farm life. 
Although the greater part of my life 
has been a farmer, I have been forced | 
into other avocations of life and have 
seen much along organization work, 
and I can say I have seen nothing 
much accomplished only through or- 
ganization. No one man that I know 
of has done much without getting 
the aid of others. 

The greatest organizer on earth! 
spent only three years in his organiza- 
tion work and he had the right cause 
and the right plan, and to me it looks 
that his greatest success was in get- 
ting workers to work his plan. 

And coming down to present day 
organizations such as the great trusts 
and labor bodies, we find the stronger 
the organization the greater the pow- 
er. 

In speaking of the trusts is a great 
secret note which is now beginning | 
to weaken them—we will take for in- 
stance the Standard Oil Company, and 
we find that they took many of their 
“under men” in, as they called it, and | 
the under-men are seeing they are not 
in only to support the few. This trust 
is organized but do not cooperate to 
the advantage of all. 

In what little I have observed I 
find nothing but true justice can stand | 
and that true success means true 
right. 

But back to Equity, as I remember 
well, Old Equity I mean, or the A. S. of 
E., where I first heard of our President, 
the great thing was to get one million | 
united to hold for $1.00 wheat, noth- | 
ing said as to the justice of the thng, 
only a bunch of fellows thought they 
cught to have $1.00 at all times for | 
their wheat. 

Next was our President calling for | 
cooperative exchanges, or rather a | 
true justice of doing things. 

Now we have Equity on a plan that | 
looks good to me, for any one can | 
see justice and only justice. Of course | 
some changes will have to be made | 
as no man is perfect and no organzia- | 
ton can be perfect. 

3ut the great thing is to get togeth- 
er to do the right and when you get | 
men together on these lines success 
is assured. 

The farmer’s business is to farm, 
and if he farms he should farm to} 
feed the world and to do these two 
things it takes organization and co- | 
Operation, and what we are seeking is 
pure golden rule equity plan, right to 
all and injustice to none. 

Coming down to the present day 1 
would say I truly believe President 
Drayton the greatest and truest man 
for the cause of Equity, and if I had 
any objection to him at all is his lec- 
ture on one dollar wheat, and it looks 
io me that is a little selfishness taken 
from the old idea of one million united | 


and 
only 


get 


for one dollar wheat. | 


T am 
me 


just giving my idea; as to 
I care not for one dollar wheat 
or five dollar wheat, as long as wheat 
is handled on true blue principles. 

My idea of farming is to farm and 
feed the world to the justice of all 
the world, also to the glory of God. 

I write this for what it is worth. 


| stand 


|ing 
| members, 


|NA 


| road. 


are miles from Lake Erie. 





Virden, Tl. V. I. WIRT. 





to help both producer and | EQUITY UNION RALLIES BY THE 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 


Feb. 8, 1:30 p. m., Hugoton, Kans. 
Feb. 12, 10 a. m., Wellsford, Kans., 
/1:30 p. m., Haviland, Kans. 
Feb. 13, 1:30 p. m.,° Mullinsville, 
Kans. 
Feb. 14, 1:30 p. m., Minneola, Kans. 
Feb. 15, 1:30 p. m., Fowler, Kans. 
Feb, 17, 1:30 p. m., Meade Kans. 
Feb. 18, 1:30 p. m., Plains, Kans. 
Feb. 19, 1:30 p. m., Liberal, Kans. 
Feb. 20, 1:30 p. m., Tyrone, Okla. 
Fel. 21, 1:30 p. m., Hooker, Okla. 
Feb. 22, 1:30 p. m., Guymon, Okla. 
Every member at these places is ex- 
pected to see that the notice of the 
meeting is given in all the country 
schools only a few days before the 
date. We cannot afford to neglect 
these rallies which are held for the 


purpose of instilling the principles of 
the Equity Union into the minds and 
hearts of the people. 

Enthusiasm is a wonderful force. 
Our President is full of it, and he in- 
spires others with the same power. 
The people must be made to under- 
the difference between Golden 
Rule cooperation and the profit sys- 
tem which makes the rich richer and 
the poor poorer. The President ought 
to be an expert on this subject as he 
lectures on it every day. We depend 
on the members for a big rally at 
every one of these towns. If the 
crowd is there you can expect a rous- 
meeting, the enrollment of new 
an increase in the number of 
stockholders in the Exchange and new 
hope and life in the mind and heart of 
every member. 

Postal Card Shower. 

If every member will write ten pos- 
tal cards tu farmers they know, and 
urge them to come, giving them the 
correct date of the meeting, we will 


|have a fine crowd every day and make 
|sure of fifteen new Equity Exchanges 


in western Kansas this year. 
TIONAL UNION OF THE 
ERS’ EQUITY UNION. 


FARM- 





DUNKLIN COUNTY (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: . Yester- 
day, Jan. 19, the frogs were croaking 
and a neighbor just told me that one 
| got his head cut off on the Frisco rail- 
But the frogs will likely have 


| to look through glass windows before 


spring. In 1871, on Jan. 14, I saw two 
snakes lying out near Akron, Ohio, 
But we 
had plenty of zero weather in Febru- 
ary. The second week of January we 
| had an immense rainfall. We had a 
nice fall for gathering crops, with very 
| little rain. Farmers got all crops out 
| but a little cotton. They got the crop 
picked at a reasonable price, most of 
| it at 75 cents per 100 pounds. Then 


|the ground was so solid that timber- 


men got out an immense amount of 
timber and farmers got time to repair 
some. But on Jan. 6 and 7 we had 
about three inches of rain. Then on 
the 10th and llth it cut loose and 
rained almost incessantly for 36 hours. 
The rainfall in that time was about 6 
inches, making near 9 inches for the 
week. Some said the water was high- 
er than they ever knew it in some lo- 
calities. 

And still it rains. The coldest wea- 
ther we have uad was about the mid- 
dle of December, when one day the 
mercury dropped to about 8 above 
zero. 

Crops were not very good the past 
year. It rained too much at a criti- 
cal time, especially for clay ground. 
Cotton was a light crop, but it brought 
a good price. Corn was spotted, some 
very good and some bad on low lands. 
For a while corn was dull sale at 40 
cents, but is selling now at 50 cents. 
Hay was good where farmers had 
meadows, but so many meadows were 
killed out by the drouth a year ago, 
and then the freeze, and we might 


Begin the New Year 
With a Pair of Glasses 


2 | That will enable you to see prosperity 





ELGAS, 601 Pine Street, 





ahead with clearness and accuracy. | 


am the man that can do this for you. 


THE OPTICIAN. 





add, by neglect. I resow 
and find it very profitable. My mead- 
ow gets better instead of worse. I 
had 12 acres of timothy last year. It 
had been yielding for the previous 
three years a little over a ton per 
acre. Last year it yielded about 2% 
tons and 6 acres of it yielded nearly 3 
tons. It had no weeds, never got wet 
and I sold it at $18 per ton by the 
carload. | figure that six acres netted 
me $40 per acre, or 10 per cent dn $400 
land. Then I cut a second crop of 
crabgrass and clover that made about 
25 bales per acre and for which I get 
50c ents a bale or $12.50 per acre. 
Here in the St. Francis bottom is some 
of the finest grass land I ever saw, 
but people have had their eyes on cot- 
ton and have not yet appreciated the 
grasses sufficiently. 


my meadow 


Last fall I sowed 8 acres of rye, put- 
ting on about 5 pecks per acre. It was 
an ideal stand. I sowed about middle 
of September. 
earliers. I had my ground ready, it 
turned colder. I sowed the rye and it 
rained the next night. I never saw 
such a rye patch. From 10th of Octo- 
ber till the middle of December I pas- 
tured 50 hogs. Also for a month I 
pastured about 10 head of cattle. Now 
I have taken the stock ooff, it is short 
but green, and I will sow a mixture of 
red and white clover on it and look 
out for the pasture I will have early in 
the spring on the rye and the clover 
all next summer. I think few people 
appreciate a rye patch. 

Well, we had another big corn show 
at Campbell the last of October. 


the boys who enrolled in the corn club 
there was a greater per cent got to 
the show with their corn than ever be- 
fore. People are getting enthusiastic 
over the corn show, not only around 
Campbell, but all over the county. 
Last year an immense amount of high 
bred seed corn was bought in Dunklin. 
Farmers are getting bigger ears, bet- 
ter yields, and are learning how to 
conserve moisture, shallow tillage, bet- 
ter seed and so on. There was a bet- 
ter attendance at the lectures at the 
corn show than ever before. So many 
of our farmers now are taking farm 
papers. 

Yes, and we had another big corn 
show at Cape Girardeau in December. 
It was for all Southeast Missouri, 
counties, but only 
corn exhibits. There were, in all, 75 
exhibits. The great corn expert of the 
world, Prof. P. G. Holden, judged the 
corn and gave lectures. The purpose 
of this corn show is to make it the 
rallying point for 
souri corn growers. I hope the time 
will soon come when every one of the 
29 counties will have an exhibit there. 

At last the mammoth drainage ditch 
of the world is getting under way. The 
little river drainage ditch which will 
drain half a million acres has already 
begun. 
but were defeated. 
tirardeau and will run south throug 
Little River bottom to the St. Francis. 
It will likely take five years to cut it. 
I will cos around $5,000,000. It will 
open up one of the most fertile spots 
on earth, R. C. YOUNG. 


12 counties had 


Placing Her—-‘How would you clas- | 


sify a telephone girl?” asked the old 


fogy. “Is her’s a business or a pro-| 
fession ?” 
“Neither,” replied the boob, “It is| 
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It was too hot to sow| 
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Some parties fought it hard) 


It starts near Cape | 
|bring your wants to the attention ef our 
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LOOK! 


Iiere Is a Bargain! 
ings, fruit, 
timothy. 

creamery, 
river front, 


LISTEN! 


120 acres; good build- 
80 acres cultivation, clover and 
In sight of depot, county seat, 
canning factory; half mile fine 
summer resort and farm, fine 
view, good timber, rich soil, some bottom 
land; six cows, four horses and all other 
stock and farm tools; feed to last until grass; 


eight acres rye. All go for $5,000. Speak 
quick if you want a bargain. Old age; no 
help. Cc. EF. Stephens, Galena, Mo. 





Money Wanted on Real Estate 


Owing to financial reverses in other 
business enterprises, I am compelled to 
raise a considerable sum of money on 
my three farms or sell them outright, 
which I very much dislike to do. I 
would consider a partnership with an 
agreeable party having sufficient ready 
cash to relieve my pressing ae, 
tions. My three farms consist of : 
acres, with 300 cleared land, all level 
and very productive. I am a live stoc 
fancier and would appreciate a partner 
of like inclinations or a loan from such 
a one. G. CROWLEY, 

Black Jack, Ark. 


Electric Lights Like City 
Folks Use 


FUR 250 A MON'TH, 
(4 lights, 4 hours per day) 
Cost nothing if you use ordinary farm en- 
gine a few hours a week. Lights in barn, 
too. Safe—clean—convenient. Plants, in- 
cluding standard Chloride Accumulator, $126 
up, without engine. Install now and enjoy 
the long winter evenings as never before. 
Special offer on first plant in each county. 
For free estimate and literature, write or 
see H. J. WOBUS, Electrical r, 
915 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Electric and Water Systems. 
Water Wheels and Rams. 


NATURE’S WAY 


The Most Instructive Poultry Book 
Ever Put on the Market. 


It deals with facts, not theories. Its teach- 
ings are based on the actual work, expe- 
rience and results obtained by its author on 
a plant of his own, covering a period of fif- 
teen years. It is designed as a text book 
for those just entering the poultry busi- 
ness and may be read with profit by those 
already engaged in keeping hens, Its various 
chapters cover every phase of the business 
from shell to maturity. Nature's Princi- 
ples, Start Right, Selecting a Variety, Stand- 








|ard vs. Utility, The Proper Mating of Breed- 


Feeding, Rearing and 
Poultry Houses, 


ing Stock, Hatching, 
Housing of the Chickens, 


| Feeding and Caring for the Laying Stock, 


to Build Up the Business, Preparing 
Exhibition, and many other chap- 
ters of equal importance. This information 
is clearly and concisely written and the 


How 


| work is worth its weight in gold to those 


seeking real poultry knowledge. Its author 
is the well-known poultry writer, Mr. Arthur 
G. Symonds, who holds the distinction of con- 
tributing to more poultry and farm papers 


|than any other writer on poultry topics in 


America. The book is neatly printed on the 


best quality of paper, and is nicely illus- 
trated with half-tones. Price, postpaid, 50 
cents a copy. Address: 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Bidg., St. Louis. 














IF YOU WANT TO 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE 


In the line of B 

Nursery Stock, Egg eee Poultry altry Machin: 
ery, Implements or other commodities 

Real Estate, or if you are in need of t_, 
or require help of any kind 


YOU CAN GET IN TOUCH WITH THE 
OTHER FELLOW THROUGH RURAL 
WORLD WANT ADS. 
You can tell your story at a v low cost, 
as the rate is but ONE CENT P WORD 
per insertion, the name and te be 
counted as part of the advertisement. Each 
initial or a number coumte -_ one word. Cash 
must accompany each 
Everybody reads the Want Advertising De- 
partment. If you use this department 


readers, surely you will 
can satisfy them, and it costs so little. 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
And Send it With Copy for Ad. To-day. 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Blidg., St. Louls, Mo. 


opsvoboced Sesves Vo ceeeeesqebene ..1912 
Inclesed please find $....... fer which 
insert my......-. word advertisement (at 


1 cent a word) as written on the sheet 
attached, in your WANT DEPARTMENT 
of COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, same to 
appear for.......... weeks, starting with 
your earliest possible issue, 


Tere e eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


ee eet ee eee tee eee 
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RURAL WORLD 
WANT COLUMN. 


POR SALB OR BXOHANGR 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Fer each insertion 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $1. 


No a4 accepted for lese thazm 36 comts 
BP PBAAL DO DOOOOwerwsnn—s—ann—eeeaeeereereeeereaereeeeee" 


GUVERNMENT FARMS FREE.—Our 
1912 official 182 page book, “Free Gov- 
ernment d,"" describes every acre in 
every county in the United States: It 
contains township and section plats, 
mone, Tables, and Charts, showing 
inches rainfall annually, elevation 
above sea level by counties. The New 
Three Year Homestead Law approved 
June 6 19123, the 320-acre Homestead, 
Desert, Timber and Stone, Coal, Pre- 
emption, Scrip, Mining and other gov- 
ernment iand laws. Tells how and 
where to get government land without 
livi on it. Application blanks, Uni- 
ted States Patent. Al) about Govern- 
ment Irrigation Projects and map 
showing location of each. Real Estate 
Tax Laws of each state, area in square 
miles, capital and population and oth- 
er valuable information. Price 60 cents 
gore Address COLMAN’S RURAL 

ORLD. This valuable book will be 
sent with new or renewal subscription 
to RURAL WORLD for $1.00. 


SWEET CLOVER—Mammoth variety, 
both white and yellow. Best land im- 
| men hay and grazing plant known. 

rite Mrs. J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED—Cultivated 
biennial varieties, white and yellow for 
winter sowing. Prices and circular 
how to grow it on request. Bokhara 
Seed Co., Box D., Falmouth, Ky. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 











No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away for- 
ever. Sure, yet periectly harmiess ex- 
cept to rodents. Secret originaliy cost 
$1u0, but we will send it postpaid for 
only 25c.” 

The above advertisement has appear- 
ed in many magazines. 1 wili send 
you the genuine receipt for this RAT 
AND MiCEK Exterminator (which lI 
know to be O. K.) and 20 fine assorted 
postcards for lic. This is a Bargain. 
Address, Milten Boss, 4421 i7th Ave., 
Reck island, Illinois. 


8s. C. WHITE LEGHORNS—Fine lot of 
lovely white cockerels. Quality high, 
prices low. Write Ernest Haynes, 
Prairie du Kocher, iilinois. 


SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS— 
Heavy bone, stand-up cockerels, lune 
Shape and color, Most all are sons 
ot St. Louis, Kansas City and Missuvur: 
State Snow prize winning hens. Qual- 
ity and prices will botn please you. 
iKiegs 1D season for hatching. Let me 
Knuw your wants. J. EK. Haynes, Prai- 
rie du Mocher, Ailinois. 











ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORN EGGS 
Irom standard-bred yearlings. ‘Two 
dollars tor fifteen, prepaid. Quantity 
rates. Field Bros., R. 2, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 


CAREFULLY selected and properly 
dried pure “wolden Beauty” Seed Corn. 
This 18 an exceptionally fine golden 
yellow corn, ears from ¥Y to 12 inches 
4ong with smail cob and large grain, 
indicating strong germ. Price, $2.00 
per bushel, tipped, shelled and graded. 
Sampie sent by mail on request. Wm, 
c Kriege, Kdwardsville, Li. 








One Thousand Agents Wanted to sell a 
Selt-neating Sad iron. Fuel and la- 
bor saver. Pay salary or commission. 
Agents make $15.00 to $20.00 per day. 
rite Imperial Sad iron Co., Memphis, 
‘Tenn., Box 90, 


500 MEN 20 TO 40 YEARS OLD WANT- 

ED at once in every state for Elec- 
tric Railway Motormen and Conduct- 
ors; $60 to $100 a month; no experi- 
ence necessary; fine opportunity; no 
strike; write immediateiy for applica- 
tion blank. Address Manager, W-260, 
Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri. 


FRIENDLY advice to sufferers; free; 
all chronic ailments. Dr. Allen, 4359 
Tatt Ave, St. Louis. 


FINE LEAF TOBACCO for Sale. Two 
years old. Send stamps for free samples. 
W. L. Parks’ Tobacco Co., Adams, Tenn. 


IT’S USELESS, WITHOUT USEFUL, to 
try to get all poultry experiments and full 
report monthly of National Egg Laying Con- 
test. A useful, practical, sensible poultry 
paper, six months’ trial subscription for 10 
cents. Send today. USBFUL POULTRY 
JOURNAL, Trenton, Mo. 


POSITION WANTED as foreman or man- 
ager on farm; references given on request; 
married. Address Foreman, Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“FOUR BAY HORSES,” and “Brother 
Andy,” March and Two-step, will be mailed 
to you for 25 cents. This music delights 
young and old. Address: Mrs, Lloyd Ritter, 
R. R. 2, South Whitley, Ind. 


FARM FOR SALE—My 85-acre farm, 
located % mile from town. For furth- 
er particulars address T. T. Potts, 
Centralia, Mo. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

No. 1 Farm Stock.—Price, $1 per set- 
ting of 15. MRS. C. D. LYON, 

R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 
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NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: When my 
little girl wants to give me a piece of 
candy or other tid-bit, she will come 
and say: “Shut your eyes and open 
your mouth.” While playing with oth- 
er children the other day, she got it 
a little mixed and said: “Open your 
eyes and shut your mouth,” and I 
thought what a good thing if some of 
us, yes, most of us, would do that. 

Our teacher in rhetoric emphasized 
this thought when he gave us the rule, 
“If you have nothing to say, say it,” 
i. e., say nothing. However, we shall 
not pursue this thought farther, lest 
some one would say, “Physician, heal 
thyself.” 

We have had a great deal of rain 
recently, but nothing destructive. Win- 
ter wheat, which is, of course, the 
only kind we raise, is in fine condition, 
and unless we have very bad weather 
hereafter we shall likely have a good 
crop. 

There are a great many farm auc- 
tions here. There has scarcely been a 
week since last September but that I 
could have attended one within a few 
miles. I attended one last week and 
was asked to act as clerk at three 
others to be held soon. There will be 
twelve changes of tenants within two 
miles of our home. Some “moving to 
town,” some from one farm to another. 
and one to Oregon. 

An effort is being made to have 
monthly farmers’ institutes, and I had 
planned to catch Mr. Lyon on his way 
home in March, but it seems he will 
return sooner, and on account of short 
notice we may not be able to man- 
age a meeting for him. I was told 
that I would be on the program of the 
first one held, but did not get notice 
of the time till noon of the day of the 
meeting and, with eight miles of very 
bad road intervening, I could not at- 
tend. 

We started the plow to-day on sod 
for corn, and want to push it till done. 

AGRICOLA. 





CAN WE KEEP THE BOYS ON THE 
FARM? 





+ 


Editor RURAL WORLD: No, not if 
present conditions prevail, I have en- 
joyed the reading of over a hundred 
articles and speeches on this subject, 
but I have failed to find one that 
deals with the actual facts or proposed 
sensible remedies to stop the escaping 
of the boys from the farm. Farmers 
of good standing educate their boys 
and this boy finds the occupation in 
cities more pleasant than the farm 
life. Poor farmers have not the means 
to keep their boys on the farm, for it 
takes money or credit, neither of which 
is enjoyed by a poor farmer, to start a 
boy farming even as a tenant. The 
nerviest of all I have read about the 
subject is the argument put forth, evi- 
dently by well to do city people, who 
do not need to look close at a $50.00 
bill when they dare spend it for leis- 
ure, that farmer should prepare for 
plenty of good leisure for the growing 
generation. These people know that 
good leisure is a mighty factor and as 
it is nothing for them to prepare leis- 
ure for their children, they think farm- 
ers can do the same. They are either 
misled through the papers of the coun- 
try, who never fail to burst about the 
prosperity of the farmers or they do 
judge matters from their own stand- 
point. They do not imagine a second 
that over four million of farmers have 
to turn a nickel about before they dare 
spend it for leisure, nor do they imag- 
ine that just so many farmers have 
not sufficient income to feed, clothe 
and shelter themselves according to 
natural wants. Why should they? Pa- 
pers all over the country burst about 
the tremendous prosperity of the farm- 
ers and even some farmers claim we 
are rich. All think we withhold leis- 
ure from the youth through an act of 
avarice, such as good automobiles, or 





SEEDS OF QUALITY 


A. W. SCHISLER GRAIN CO. 






708-10 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Clover, Cow Peas, Grass Seeds, Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 
SEND FOR OUR ANNUAL CATALOG. 








literature, musical instruments and 
comfortable buildings and so forth, of 
which I admit would be a great factor 
to make farm life pleasant. I advise 
all to study up on the subject before 
they denounce the farmers as being 
stingy. I would advise all to study the 
tables of the cost of living for an av- 
erage family as compiled in the 18th 
annual labor report of Commissioner 
Wright. The total is given there 
$768.54. It is true that many things 
given in this table do not cost the 
farmer as much as a city laborer, simp- 
ly because farmers grow many of them 
and no profit taker is able to levy any- 
thing on them, but on the other hand 
farmers have expenses that city labor- 
ers do not have and this brings up the 
list to $1,000. Also I would advise a 
study of the census reports of the in- 
comes of farms. It reads as follows: 

Farms with income under $250, 1,- 
774,296, per cent 30.9. 

Farms with income of $250 and un- 
der $500, 1,602,854, 27.9 per cent. 

Farms with income of $500 and un- 
der, $1,000, 1,378,944, 24.0 per cent. 

Farms with income over $1,000 and 
under $2,500, 829,443, 14.5 per cent. 

Farms with income of $2,500 and 
over, 154,120, 2.7 per cent. 

Census Report, Vol. V, pp. 10, 11. 

In no census of the country had one- 
half of the farms reported products of 
a value of $500, and the proportion that 
had sold products of that value was 
much smaller. Vol. V, p. 14, Census 
Reports 1900. 

Does anyone think the census re- 
ports of 1910 will show a better in- 
come? Not likely. In the face of this 
report how can anyone claim that the 
farmers withhold leisure from the 
youth through an act of avarice and 
that this lack drives the youth to cit- 
ies? If we stick to this rotten credit 
that we farmers enjoy how can anyone 
find remedies to keep the boys on the 
farm? I know many young fellows 
that would tackle a tenant farm if he 
only had the credit to purchase the 
necessary implements and power to 
work with. Most of these young fel- 
lows do not even work on farms be- 
cause they do not find steady employ- 
ment all year around. With the late 
development of the traction engine 
and its all around use of the farm the 
number of boys that find steady em- 
ployment will be largely decreased. It 
looks very dark ahead to me for the 
coming generation of the farm popu- 
lation. The land is high in price and 
so are all the needs of life. If we con- 
sider the fact that nearly half of the 
farms are owned by city people and 
held as a source of income, the mil- 
lions of acres held for speculation, the 
poor credit under which the young fel- 
lows are unable to borrow enough to 
start farming as a tenant, then how 
can we keep the boys on the farms? 
We will soon keep the boys on the 
farm, I am afraid, as wage workers for 
the city people with uncertain employ- 
ment. One reason is that the cities 
are already pretty well crowded with 
surplus labor. The other reason is 
that tenant farms prove to be less 
profitable every year. The gas trac- 
tion is developed to a point where it 
will prove to be more practical to ten- 
ant farms by hired help directed by 
one farm expert. We will witness in 
the near future that the tenant farmer 
is going to lose his occupation and 
land held for spéculation will be 
farmed by experts employed by the 
city people with late improved farm 
machinery. Single tax propositions 
are agitated too late to check the 
ownership of land by people that nev- 
er intended to farm this land. Only 
a graduated land tax would check it 
and reduce the price of land. Only 
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EUGENE W. STAPF, 
CONSULTING ELECTRICAL INEER 
Bocigner fae —a of Storage Bates, 

ectric ; 
regen Lig and Power Plants for the 


402 LACLEDE BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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COUNTY MANAGER WANTED, 


We want a reliable Manager in 
County to secure and look after loan 
Canvassers to sell Mills Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, etc. (which are well known ey. 
erywhere). Canvassers report to the 
County Manager and he reports to our 
office. Easiest kind of work to look 
after. It requires only a few days to 
establish a County Manager and will 
take only a small portion of time after. 
wards. Excellent opportunity. Any re. 
liable person over 21 years of age, lo. 
cated in the city, village or county ‘who 
can qualify will be acceptable as our 
Manager. If interested apply quick for 
aod portioularn, naming County de. 

‘ ress: Mills § 
66, Rose Hill, N. Y. oe ne 
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government monopoly of the money 
and all the banks would furnish means 
wherewith a young fellow could obtain 
afarm. Only if the farmers co-operate 
in the operating of this expensive farm 
machinery which is profitable beyond 
question, can the farmers stop the ac. 
cumulation of the land into the hands 
of the people that have the means to 
operate this machinery. Only through 
the changing of the present marketing 
system can the farmers enlarge their 
income so they would be able to live 
a life worth while. 
Kennedy, N.D. ADAM SCHARICK. 













BULLETIN ON COMMERCIAL FER 
TILIZER. 





The Experiment Station at Pullman, 
Wash., has just issued Bulletin No, 
110, on “Commercial Fertilizers,” by 
Elton Fulmer, State Chemist. 

This bulletin is primarily the bien 
nial report of the inspector of fertil 
izers sold in the state, as required by 
the Fertilizer Law. It contains de 
tailed reports of all the analyses of 
samples of fertilizers collected by off- 
cial inspectors, or sent in by manufac 
turers, during the years 1911 and 1912. 
The analyses show that, in the main, 
the fertilizer dealers of the state ar 
conscientiously complying with the 
terms of the law. 

The results of the analyses wll serve 
as a guide to purchasers of fertilizers, 
as they show the plant food values and 
comparative commercial value of the 
different brands of fertilizers sold in 
the state. 

The bulletin also contains 4 
thorough discussion of the principle 
underlying the use of fertilizers and 
the value as plant food of the different 
elements usually present in commer 
cial fertilizers. It will, therefore 
serve as a valuable reference book t 
ali who are using fertilizers. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtait 
ed free by writing to the Director o 
the Experment Station, Pullmal, 
Wash. 
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Roanoke, Mo., Jan. 30, 1913. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo.: 


Gentlemen — The RURAL 
WORLD ad has brought more 
orders than we could fill. S0 
please discontinue the ad for 
the present and send bill for 
same, and oblige, yours truly, 

H. C. TAYLOR. 
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